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Introduction 


T he original researches on ihc prehistory of 
Sicily were made by geologists, and it is because of this 
that (he palaeolithic cultures were studied before the neolithic 
ones. 

The first deposits to aaraci scholarly attention were the 
numerous caves on the Palermo and Trapani coasts, pardcu^ 
brly rich in remains of extinct fauna, and thdr systematic 
exploration was started by Falconer as early as 185?. His work 
was continued by Baton Francesco Anca, and later, from r866 
onwards, by G. G. Gcmellaro. At the same time Marquis 
Dalla Rosa first explored the caves of the Trapani linoral and 
the island of Favignana, and Saverio Ciofalo did the same in 
the Termini Imerese neighbourhood. The first general picture 
of Sicilian prehistory was made by Baion F. von Andrian 
in 1878. 

The historians and archaeologists make a much later appar^ 
ance chan the naruralists: attracted above all by the extreme 
richness of rhe classical remains, they continued for many years 
to base their knowledge of pie^Greek Sicily on the inierpteia' 
tion of the historical data and legends handed down by the 
ancient writers. 

For some time the only result of archaeological research was 
chat the rock/tombs in the vast East Sicilian cemeteries were 
attributed by Schubring and Cavallari to the indigenous Sikels. 

A new era began, however, for studies in prehistoric archaeo^ 
bgy from the rime when Paolo Orsi started his devoted career 
of excavation and research in Sicily. Born at Rovcrcto near 
Trento, he joined the museum at Syracuse in 1888 as an assist 
tarn CO F. S. Cavallari; a few years later he succeeded to the 
directorship of the museum, co which he was to dedicate all 
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his life until his death in 1935 - Orsx is the g«a discoverer of 
prehistoric Sicily, as abo of Christian and Byzaminc Sicily. 
With untiring activity and very metliodically he began the 
exploration of its countryside, and the systematic excavation of 
all the main archaeological and prehistoric centres, in a short 
time he made the Syracuse Museum into one of the greatest 
museums in Italy. 

In ilic space of only five yean, between 1890 and 1895, he 
explored SicntincUo, the cemeteries of Mclilli, Castclluccio, 
Plcmmyrion, Molincllo, Finocchito, Tliapsos, Cozzo del Pan/ 
tano, all not far from Syracuse. As early as 1892 he established 
his classification of the four ‘Siculan periods, preceded by a 
Neolithic period (Stcntincllo) to wliich he later added an 
intermediate sixth period represented by the San Cono/Piano 
Notaro culture. His classification still remains valid in its main 
outlines, even if the results of subsequent research, including 
some of his own, make it possible for us today to reconsttuct 
a richer and more complex picture of prehistoric Sicily than he 
was able to do. 

In the following decades he extended his activities to cover 
an increasingly wide area, including the districts of Catania, 
Cah^ironc, Gcla, Agrigento, and finally Messina and even 
Calabria. The immensity of his task both as an excavator and 
as guardian of the vast archaeological wealth from such a large 
territory as the whole of Sicily and Calabria left him no time, 
after he had made a iliorou^ survey of each exploration, ro 
synthesize his work of about half a century. 

That syndiesis was attempted by others: first in 1904-5 
by Giuseppe Angelo Colini in the BolUWno is Paletnolo^o 
Italiane, then in 1925 by the brotliers Corrado and Ippobto 
Cafici in an article of fundamental importance in Reollesakcn 
ier Vor£es(hichte. Peer, Patiom and Pace, on their part, dealt 
with the problems of Sicilian prehistory in works of a more 
general character. 
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The Cafici brothers are, after Orsi, the two main cond^ 
bucors to our knowledge of prehistoric archaeology in eastern 
Sicilyj Coirado threw much light on the Neolithic in Sicily 
throu^ his investigation of the villages of the StemincUo faa'fs 
in the Etna region; Ippobto, through his very long scier^tific 
activity over seventy years, not only added to our knowledge 
of the Neolithic period, but he also discovered the working 
sites and the Campignian industry in Sicily. 

Activity was less intensive in western and northern Sicily, 
where the work started by Antonino Salinas was canied on by 
Ettorc Gabrici, Pino Marconi, P. Mingazzini, P. E. Arias, 
P. Gtiffo and finally by lole Marconi Bovio, to whom wc owe 
not only a conspicuous series of field explorations, and the 
illusaation of the Conca d’Oro culture, but also the discovery 
of the palaeolithic ait of Sicily through the explorations of the 
Addauia and Niscetni caves, which followed very shortly after 
the discovery of the Levanzo^r#^’ illustrated by P. Grazio^. 

These brilliant revelations gave new life to the interest m 
Sicilian palaeolithic studies which, after a remarkable start, 
passed through a period of comparative neglect for about fifty 
years. They were first resumed in 1928 by Ramond Vauftey, 
who carried them on from the «agc in which von Andrian had 
left them in 1878, through his excavations of the Mangiapanc 
and San Teodoro caves, and through his systematic rC/<xamjna/ 
don of all the material so far known, 

Vauftey s work was condnued in the San Teodoro cave ^ 
C. Maviglia and P. Graziosi, who found there the fust tombs 
and the first human remains bdonging to this early period. 

With the Lipaii excavations, staned in 195O1 the Aeolian 
Islands were the latest to enter the field of Sicilian prehistory, 
but they immediately took a leading poudon- Th«e excava/ 
dons have provided the stradgraphical basis which had n« 
been available before. They have not only enabled us to mato 
a reconstruedon of the cultural succession, especially for the 
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Neolithic and Copper A%t, but they have also opened up new 
horizons in our knowledge of the relaiiox^ships between east 
and west during the prehistoric periods. 

Although much research has already been carried out in 
Sicilian prehistory during the last hundred years or so, a great 
deal still remains to be done. In some parts of the island the 
field work has not been so intensive or as complete os in others. 
Hitherto the finds plotted on a map of prehistoric Sicily reflect 
the distribution of research workers more than that of the 
various objects or sites, The find spots are in fact most densely 
grouped round Syracuse and Palermo, where the presence of 
the big national museums has not only facilitated intensive 
rcscardi but has also allowed a continuous supervision over 
chance discoveries to be maintained, Elsewhere there are very 
la^e areas where not a single find has been recorded, because 
no one has so explored them scientifically. Moreover, as 
soon as an archaeologist takes on such a work, a piece of 
country archaeoIogicaUy unknown suddenly reveals very rich 
remains of all epochs, This has happened, oris still happening, 
for example, in the Cela area through the work of Oinu 
Adamesteanu, in the Milazzo area through that of D. Ryolo, 
and in the Lipari Islands as a result of my own research and 
that of Mile Cavalier, 

It is tl«refore premature to try to find any connexion between 
the distribution of habitation sites and the geographical condi/ 
dons of individual regions of the island; or any connexion 
between these sices and the surf^e geology, even if certain 
fundamental facts such as, for instance, the density of palaeo^ 
lichic sites in the littoral caves between Palermo and Trapani, 
and of Castelluccio sites and cemeteries in south-eastern Sicily, 
or Conca d’Oro type tombs around Palermo seem to be very 
evident in the light of present knowledge. 

On the other hand, we must acknowledge that in this respect 
even a preliminary serious study still remains to be carried out. 
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Rather, therefore, than cry to survey the overfall discribudon 
of the prehistoric cultures in Sicily, which would ineviubly 
result in a most uneven picture and also for this reason be 
cnisleading, we prefer to examine the individual factors of a 
geographical character gradually in the course of our analysis 
of the various Aeolian and Sicilian cultural/tfnVr. 

One of the difficuldcs we meet in attempting to coordinate 
the prehistoric evolution of Sicily with that of other regions 
farther to the cast or west of the Mediterranean lies in the 
quesdon of terminology. 

Prehistoric studies iu the eastern Mediterranean and in 
western Europe have hitherto been carried out to some extent 
independeudy of one another, and the same terms have had 
quite different connotadons in the two areas. Sicily, a con^ 
necting link between these two worlds, has close contacts 
with both. The problem therefore arose as to which of the two 
terndnologics should be followed. 

One single example will make this clear. The Sicilian 
Castelluccio culture and the coeval Capo Grazjano culture 
of the Aeolian Islands, on the one hand, show contacts wuh 
the advanced stages of the Middle HcUadic or the inception of 
the Late Helladic (i.e. with the cultures which aic clasdiied in 
the Aegean as Middle oc Lace Bronze Age); on the other hand, 
they received the belLbeakers which in the Iberian peninsula, 
southern France and northern Italy are regarded as characierisdc 
of the Copper Age (or, according to more recent classifications, 
of Early Bronze Age 1 ). 

In the classificadon of the Sicilian cultures we have prefened 
to follow a middle course which seems to correspond best to 
the geographical position and cultural function of Sicily in the 
Mediterranean. While we have classified as Neolithic those 
cultures related to the Neolithic A and B of Greece, we have 
relegated to the Copper Age those cultures which show con/ 
tacts with Neolithic Gamma and those corresponding to the 
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Eajly Helladic, since it is difficulc fo draw any dear disdnetion 
between these, at lease in eastern Sicily. 

The Sidhan and Aeolian cultures, siardng respecdvely with 
the Castelluccio and Capo Graziano cultures, have been 
created here as belonging to che true Bronze Age, and the 
successive evolution of cultures in both places has been divided 
into Early, Middle and Late Bronze Age, in conformity with 
che cultural breaks which seem co be obvious botli in Sicily 
and in the Aeolian Islands. 

These divisions, in Ecc, seem to be far less valid iu nortlv 
western Sicily here the evolution, as we shall see, proceeded 
along different lines from chat of eastern Sicily and the AcoHan 
Islands, where the cultural breaks seem so ro be much less 
evident. 





Chapter I 


The Palaeolithic and the Mesolithic 

1. THE PALAEOLITHIC 

T he arrival of man seems to have been very late 
in Sicily. In fact, up till now no traces of Man have been 
found there belonging eidier to the Lower or Middle Palaeo^ 
lithic period; that is to say, to those earliest human cultures 
which took up by fat the greater part of the Pleistocene Age, 
and lasted un^ halfway through the Wiiren glaciation, the 
last of the four great glaciations characterizing this geological 
period. Perhaps it was not until then that Man crossed the 
Straits of Messina and penetrated into the island. 

The Upper Palaeolithic stations so far idenuhed in Sicily 
are very numerous, and some of them present u$ with great 
richness of material. Moreover, we must remember that large 
parts of the islar^d still remain to be explored. 

Until a short dme ago—that is co say, until 19^8, when 
Vau6cy wrote his admirable synthesis of the Palaeolithic of 
one had the impression that the Upper Palaeolithic 
cultures only Bourished along the northern coasts of the island. 

The known stations extended in fact all along the coast from 
Termini imerese to Trapani, and on the island of Favignana, 
which, in the Wurmian period, must still have been joined to 
Sicily. The cave^sitc of San Teodoto, though still on the 
nonhern coast, was isolated from the main group and much 
neara to Messina. All these stations vrtre caves in the cliffs of 
ancient shore lines. 

Only during the last few years has it been possible to identify 
a group of sites, belor^ng co this period, on the south/easiern 
point of Sicily, between Syracuse and Marina di Ragusa. Some 
of these Syracusan sites are situated on the uplands and may be 
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iS much 2S twcnty^five miles from the sea, Some day, probably, 
new and more accurate field work will lead to the discovery of 
other stanocs. Some will possibly be in parts of the country 
from which, today at aJI events, the Upper Palaeolithic seems 
to be absent. Nevertheless, while not wishing to draw conclu^ 
siom from ex sHentio arguments, the coastal distribution 
prevailing in the Sicilian Palaeolithic seems well attested up 
to now. 

Bervrtcn the stations we have noted, sometimes even betweet^ 
those relatively close to one another, the industries often show 
very considerable typological differences. Tliese diftcrcticcs 
might be mistaken for variations between one locality and 
another, whereas it is more probable that they reflect a difference 
in date. 

So far not one of these stations has provided us with a strati^ 
fied sequence of cultures, and it is thus impossible to establish 
their reladve chronology. One can only tty to do so by making 
typological comparisons with (he known cultures from other, 
mote distant, regions. In all these Sicilian sites, in fact, the 
scradgxaphical conditions are the same: the culture level, of 
varying thickness, overlies a deposit of cby which, though rich 
in remains of fauna, is devoid of objects of human manufacture. 

Vaufiey has demonstrated that tliesc clay deposits wluch 
form the lowest stratum of the fillii^ in Sicilian caves belong 
ro the first part of the Wiitmian glaciation, i.e. to the period 
when the Mousterian culture was flourishing on all tlic other 
shores of the Mediterranean. 

The fauna contained in these clay deposits that have no 
human industry in them is very inieresting, Here one finds a 
quaternary fauna of a warm type which, owing to the southern 
latitude of Sicily, was able to survive even through the Glacial 
period. It is a fauna with big PacMrmi in which the hippos 
potamus (Hippopotamus amphihius ptntUn^) was common, 
chough the rhinoceros (Rhinoceros merks) was rare. 
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But the most characteristic element in this fauna complex is 
the dwarf elephant which Sicily had in common with the other 
Mediterranean islands (Sardinia, Crete and Cyprus), and 
above all with Malu, to which Sicily was certainly joined, at 
least until the beginning of the Pleistocene. 

These dwarf elephants ate descended from die biggest of the 
known elephants, the Ele^has aiUiquas^ Amongst (hem there 
can be recognized, chiefly on the basis of progressive dwarfism, 
three main varieties: El. aut. moidrensiSy El. ant mclitensis and 
El. Mtfakoiicri. This last type can hardly have been larger tlian 
a big dog. These iwUdemi arc associated with lions and cave 
hyenas (Eelis Ico spelam and Hyaena emuta s^lm), but the big 
cave bear is not found. Other species include a zcbraced equid 
now extinct {Equns{Asim) hydrautinm or Otranto horse), giant 
dormouse {Myoxus {UHbia) melitcnsU), wild horse (Equus cahaU 
lus\ bison {Bison prisa»i)y an early species of ox {Bos taum 
yrimi^tiUis). red dcct (Cervw elayim), doc {Ctrvus dma), wild 
boar {Sus smyUJfm), brown bear arctos), wolf (C*//x 
liiyus)y fox {Vulycs vnliaris), hare {Lepus mopitus)^ etc. 

It is a fauna in which specifically African elements ^ 
absent, and this argues against the original existence of a 
Siculo'African land-brii^e during the Quaternary period. 

But Man never saw this typical £auru of the Sicilian Plci^ 
cenc, for by (he time he came to Sicily it had already, probably 
for a long time, been extinct. Only one of the great Quaternary 
mammals, now extinct, was still surviving, the Equus {Asms) 
hyituntinus. To judge from the remains of this animal found 
amongst the food refuse, ii must have been extensively hunted 
by palaeolithic man. 

From the upper levels comaining a human industry die 
&una is a common one and comprises a considerably smaller 
number of species than that cxisdr^ in the preceding penod 
(wild horse, wild boar, red deer, Bosprimienius, fox, hare. etc.). 

But the enormous quanucies of sea/shells, especially of large 
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limpets (Patella ferruiinea) which are found in most of these 
Sicilian Palaeolithic sites, show that the collecdon of molluscs 
along the shore for food was of great importance to the c^vc' 
dwellers, and that together with Hshing, hunting and the 
picking of wild fruit it formed a basic part of the economy in 
this period. 

From a typological point of view the earliest of the palactv 
liihic sutions in Sicily is probably the small rock/shcltcr of 
Fontana Nuova near Marina di Kagusa, which, despite tl:c 
absence of a bone industry, seems to belong to the true Middle 
Autignacian, i.e. to a relatively early phase in the Upper 
Palaeolithic. The so-called back^ blades which constitute the 
greater number of the worked implements in the Sicilian 
stations are here completely absent, as arc also microlithic 
implements. Instead, we find types characteristic of the Auriga 
nacian, like the notched blades with retouched edges, burins 
of Tarte type, or flat burins, and beaked scrapers. Also present 
arc hand points, obliquely truncated blades with retouches 
along the truncation, and a variety of burins, including the 
bee Refute, lateral and polyhedral types. Some blades with a 
prepared striking platform seem to be vaguely reminiscent of 
Mousterian techniques. 

^ All the other Sicilian deposits, however, foil within the 
Cravcttian complex of industries which belong to a later date 
in the Upper Palaeolithic. The greater part of the instruments 
chat characterize them arc blades and points with battered 
backs, occasionally straight (i.e. of the classic La Gravccte 
type), but more often curved, scrapers on rhe ends of blades, 
which may be cither short or long, and discoidal scrapers. 
Along with these appear less freguendy hand points and lateral 
points, knives of ‘shell mound* rype, small points, obliquely 
cruiwated blades, burin spalls, retouching flakes, etc. Among 
the burins the commonest type is the polyhedral or ‘Romanelli’ 
type, but somedmes hec ieji&te or side burins are also found. 
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and equids, which. lo judge from dm big Iicad sci on a slender 
neck and from the thon cars and weak legs, must certainly 
reprcseni the h/drtmlitun. 

Particularly lively is the figure of a young doc, turning its 
Pkw X head, surely one of die most beautiful expressions of quaternary 

ait in Sicily. 

The figures ate traced in simple profile, but with a sure touch 
and with a vivid sense of reality. Very occasionally some partis 
cular anatomical feature, such as ilm eye, is indicated, With 
these figures we must also connect the figure of a bovid, drawn 
not on die walls of the cave but on a loose stone. 

The painted figures, on die other Ixand, arc represented 
scliemadcally; they arc stiff and fiir removed from the naturaU 
ness of die incised drawings. They arc anthropomorphic iigiircs, 
in which one can disdrguish a progressive sclicmadzation Icad^ 
ing to forms whicl: no longer bear any similarity to die human 
body; like the little pottery idols of the Mediterranean Neolithic 
and Bronze Ages, with shapes like violins or boides which 
degenerate to cylinders and crosses. More rarely there arc little 
figures of quadrupeds or of fishes, wiiich arc radicr more true 
Ph(c 1 to nature. 

Although so difTerent from each other iji dicir artistic concept 
uon, a certain link between the two series is shown in a group 
of three human figures, one of which is bearded, and apparently 
Ffi 2 dancing. These arc all incised, but in a less realistic style than 

that of the animal figures done in ihe same technique. Com/ 

3 parable with these is a small figure painted in red (instead of in 

black like the others), much more naturalistic and in some 
details closely akin to one of the incised human figures. 

Considering the fact that there aic Graveitian levels in the 
external chamber of the cave, and that the anisdc style of the 
incised figures is like Upper Palaeolithic art in other regions, 
there can be litde doubt that they beloi^ to that period. But 
the dating of the painted figures is more difficult. P. Graziosi, 
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to whom wfi owe the publicacion of this cave, links these 
painted figures with the schematic rock^aintings of Spain, 
and with the small earthenware idols commonly found in the 
Bronze Age in Crete, the Cyclades and at Troy. There are in 



fact traces of sporadic occupation in post/Palaeolichic times in 
the Levanzo cave. 

One is uncertain how to date the two pebbles, decorated 
with groups of lines painted with red ochre, dug up in a strip 
of disturbed soil in the same cave. These show a vague affinity 
with the weMnown ones from Mas d’Azil, as well as to those 
from the Azilian levels of Arene Candide, and to those from 
the Grona dclle Felci in Capri, but here again they arc of 
uncertain dace. 
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The discovery of the paintings and in the Levanzo 
cave was followed soon afierwards by an important discovery 
made by Signora I. Marconi Bovio of a scries of incised draw/ 
ings in one of the Addaura caves on the northern side of 
Monte Pellegrino in the outskirts of Palermo, 

The particular interest of the Addaura discovery lies in the 
fssx that this time we have not only figures of animals such as 
ace usually depicted in quaternary arc, but human 5 gures as 
well, sometimes isolated and sometimes arranged in a composed 
group. Signora Marconi Bovio distinguished three groups of 
figures differing from each other both in style and icchidque. 
Sometimes they partly overlap each other, and so provide a hint 
as to the relative date of the groups, 

The first group includes figures generally drawn with a light 
thin line, with no visible connexiom in the composition: 
amongst these are some beautiful animal figures, including a 
marc followed by her colt, a young running deer, and other 
cquids or bovids. But there are also various human figures, 
including a woman with pronounced belly and flabby breasts 
PUt« 4, i carrying a heavy bundle, and two men in lively action close by. 

One of these men is wearing a bird'^beak mask similar to chose 
of several figures in the second group. 

In contrast to the figures of the first group, those in the 
second group are incised with s much deeper line and form 
a complex and composed scene, with ten male figures, some 
of whom seem to be dancing in a ring round two re/ 
PUk 4 cumbent figures, while others seem to be looking on at the 

scene, and another is striding towards them carrying a long 
Plate 5 spear. 

Some of the dancers are raising their arms in gestures soil 
common in modern folk dances, and others are dancing dlf/ 
ferent steps, while one with bent legs is sactebing his arms 
forward and looking behind him, Below these and near to 
Flaw s them is a large fallow deer which seems to be climbing up a 
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steep slope, and although this is drawn ia (he same deeply 
incised technique, its connexion with the dancers in the 
composition is not clear. 

The human figures are drawn with the same naturalisdc 
liveliness as are the animals, with a sure and decisive line, and 
acute observadon of reality. Though mostly stark naked, a few 
of them have aioimd thcii waists a tliin line suggesting a belt. 

The hands are never shown, and the feet only rarely so, In 
contrast to the naturalisdc treatment of the bodies is the strange 
way in which the faces appear to be covered by bird^beak 
masks. A thick mass of hair seems to frame the faces, the 
features of which are never indicated. 

Heated discussions have taken place over the incerpreiodon 
of the recumbent figures in the middle. Though these were 
drawn one above the other, the anise probably intended us to 
imagine them lying beside each other. They face in opposite 
direcdons, in similar attitudes. One leans on his forearm, the 
other on his elbows, and both have their chesu upright. The 
first at least is in an unnatural posidon, violently constricted, 
with his legs forcibly bent, so that his feet are near his buttocks, 
and although less clearly drawn, the second figure may probably 
have been in a similar position. 

A. C. Blanc and Gincita Chiappella have recently sug- 
gested that these drawings represent a scene of torture or 
sacrifice, or rather a hanging effected by forcibly tying the feet 
to the neck, and they interpret the ithyphallic appearance of the 
figures as the result of strangulation. But Signora Marconi 
Bovio does not accept this hypothesis. It is probable, however, 
that this shows us a scene of initiation or of a propitiatory rite, 
with some hint of sexual practices connected with the idea of 
perpetuadng the tribe. 

The third group amoi^ the Addaura figures is tepresented 
only by two isolated figures of bovids, drawn with a hard Fiis 

angular outline, in a style neither lively nor naturalistic. SdfBy 
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diawn, tliey suggest a decadence from the artistic level of the 
earlier drawings. 

A third outstanding group of incised figures has recently 
been discovered by Signora Marconi Bovio in another cave, 
the Niscemi cave on the ease side of Monte Pellegrino facing 
the Parco della Favorita. Here arc animal figures only, and they 
ate incised in a style very closely resembling the Lev.inzo draw^ 
ii^s. The main group consists of three bovine figures with 
heavy, massive bodies on very shon legs, and two wild liorscs 
{bydruuHmi), some features of which, like the eye and the 
brushdike mane, arc drawn in an unusual way. Another figure 
standing by itself is a young male deer, 

When Raymond Vaufrey outlined the first synthesis of the 
Palaeolithic in Italy in 1928, he regarded Sicily, from the 
standpoint of prehistoric archaeology, as being an hoiU du nmde. 
But now, the discovery of the er^ravings at Levanzo and 
Addauta and in the Niscemi cave raises it to a position of the 
first magnitude in the panorama of die European Palaeolithic. 
These discoveries also pose a number of question concerning 
the possible connexions between these drawings and others in 
more distant regions, but at present it is premature to try to find 
the answers. 

2 . THE MESOLITHIC 

In Sicily it is more difficult than in other places to make a 
sharp distinction between the Upper Palaeolithic and the 
Mesolithic, i.e. between the cultures which flourished during 
the last Glacial period and those at the beginning of the Holo' 
cene, when the Wiirmian glaciation was over and the climate 
was becoming stabilized into the conditions of the present day. 

There are two consideraiiom which render such a distinction 
difficult. On the one hand, there is the fact that, owing to its 
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southern Uiiiudc, Sicily never had a |lacial climate, but had 
a phase of more intense precipitation instead (like the pluvial 
periods in Africa), to which the numerous dry valleys (like 
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African ‘wadis’) in the limestone regions of south/easiem Sicily 
bear wiiness- 

The Sicilian Pleistocene fauna of the Glacial period follow- 
ing afier the warm ^una with pachyderms is, as we have 
already mentioned, not very specialized and lacks elements 
specifically connected with a cold climate. It does not seem, 
therefore, to have unde^one substantial changes caused by the 
climatic variations rnaiking the end of the Glacial period, i.c. 
the transition from the Pleistocene to the Holocene. 

On the other hand, as for as is known today, it seems that 
Sicily never had those cultures, so well defined in character, 
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which represent the Mesolithic on the Europetut continent. The 
Sicilian stations, which we should incline to regard as meso¬ 
lithic, seem actually, from a typological standpoint, to show a 
very long lingering persistence of Upper Palaeolithic forms, 
even though they contain some new industrial types. 

We have seen in the preceding chapter how the Upper 
Palaeolithic of the Gravenian type in Sicily seems to have 
evolved towards forms more and more markedly microlithic. 
But they still retained the same fundamental characteristics. Wc 
have already described how this accentuated use of microliths, 
as well as the presence of ‘microburins’ (which by now were 
characteristic of the mesolithic cultures in Europe), indicate a 
later Ha re for the sudons in a more advanced stage of this 
evolution, and above all for the rock-shelter of Castcllo at 
Termini Imercse, which seems to represent its termination. 

Perhaps only two stations in Sicily represent the real and 
proper Mesolithic: the Conuggi cave at Pachino ai^ die tock^ 
shelter of Sperlinga at San Basilio near Novara di Sicilia- In 
both we witness the same phenomenon. The cultural laya 
(overlying the clay of the caves, which is barren of human 
industry) is characteriied by a stone industry of scror^ly micro- 
lithic character, which in the lower levels is found alone, but 
in the upper levels is associated with pottery and obsidian. This 
pottery is of Sientinello type, the earliest neolithic pottery in 
Sicily. 

Ac the Corruggi cave, where this fact was observed for the 
first time, one was inclined to think ih a this associadon did not 
indicate true contemporaneity, but rather that it was a casual 
mixture brought about at a period sdll very early, but later than 
the filling of the cave. This possibility must be excluded in the 
case of Sperlii^a, where, in the higher levels, in which pottery 
is associated with a microlithic industry, there axe found some 
tiny implements idcnucal with the Hint ones, but made of 
obsidian imported from the neai>by island of Lipari. 
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Both the Corruggi and Spcrlinga cave would show* then* 
the existence in Sicily of nuclei of mesolithic people who at 
a certain period came into contact with the first neolithic people 
who had settled in the island: with the bearers, that is to say, 
of the Sientinello civilization, from whom 6ey would have 
received both pottery and obsidian. Even so, these mesolithic 
peoples must have survived for some time, keeping their own 
traditions, and especially the stone industry of Tardenoisian 
type which differs radically from ihat of the Stenunelb villages. 

But in the Corruggi cave and Sperlinga the absolute identity 
between the industries from the strata without pottery and those 
with the earliest pottery and obsidian, shows that even the 
former strata cannot date back to a very ancient time, but must 
only slightly antedate the Neolithic. As a matter of fact, 
although the stone indusoy of these stations retains many of 
the features of the Upper Palaeolithic in Sicily, it also provides 
new elements, particularly in the increased tendency cowards 
geometric microliths. 

We find now a greater number of triai^cs and crescents, 
and, perhaps foe the first time, crapes and lozcnge/shaped 
implements, while microburins, even if rare, are always present. 

The great number of back-'bladcs and points of different sizes, 
ofwavy/edged blades, punches, end/scrapas, and of polyhedral 
and side burins, coticsponds to whai we have seen 
in the Sicilian Upper Palaeolithic stations, while the presence 
of small discoidal scrapers reminds us of Gastello at Termini 
Imerese. 

The ^una of the Corruggi cave does not really differ mm 
that of the Upper Palaeolithic stations, and among the food 
refuse there are soil found a lot of remains of (Asinus) 
bydruntinus, which dicrefore seems to have survived right up to 
the dawn of the Neolithic. 
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Chapter II 


The Neolithic 

I. THE STEKTINELLO CULTURE 

T he earliest neolithic culture so Gu known 
in Sicily is that of Stentindio, so called after tlic village 
of that name neat Syracuse where it was first recognized by 
Orsi in iSjo. Certainly this culture cannot be regarded as a 
devebpmem from the palaeolithic or mesolithic which preceded 
it in Sicily, and with which it seems to have nothing in 
common. In particular, it does not carry on die palaeolithic 
and mesolithic tradition in flint working. 

According to our present stage of knowledge the arrival of 
the Stendnello culture seems to have been a novd evenr which 
suddenly interrupted the slow evolution of the palaeolithic and 
mesolithic which had lasted for thousands of years, and brought 
them to an abrupt end. 

Without any doubt the advent of the Neolithic in Sicily was 
associated with the landing of new peoples on the coast of the 
island: peoples coming from distant shores, bringing with them 
a civilization by far superior to that of the peoples who had 
lived in Sicily up to now. These newly arrived peoples no 
longer depended on hunting and the collection of wild fruits 
for their sustenance, but knew how to produce thdr own food. 
They understood by now how to form, and to breed and rear 
animals. They crossed the seas with their small boats, and 
even traded with fai/off peoples, exchanging with them their 
products and learning from them new ideas and techniques. 

They no longer lived in caves, but built themselves huts 
clustered in villages which were often foriiiied. They made 
pottery in which they displayed their artisde sense. As well as 
Hint, they now used the sharper obsidian and made axes by 
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polishing basalt and greenstone. They did no: yet know tlic use 
of the bow and anow, but probably used slings. 

The advent of the StendncUo culture in Sicily was no 
isolated fact. We can affirm, on the corurary. that it was only 
one episode in a far wider historical process: the spread of the 
Neolithic over the whole of the Mediterranean. 

On all the shores of the Mediterranean the earliest neolithic 
cultures seem closely akin to one another. They arc all in fact 
characterized by rough pottery coarsely decorated by impress 
sions Of incisions made in die soft clay before baking. The 
patterns are often made with the edge of shells, and the f^t d:at 
they arc almost everywhere identical demorntrates the funda^ 
mental unity of these cultures. 

The Steniincllo pottery fits perfeedy, both technically and 
srylisdcally, into this wider complex of impressed pottery. and 
it is perhaps one of its most anisdcally advanced developments. 
In fact, this impressed pottery characterizes the earliest neo^ 
lithic levels so far brought to light in northern Syria (Ugarit, 
Judeideh, Byblos, Chagai Bazar, Aipacbiyah, etc.), and in the 
south of Anatolia (Sak^c G 5 zu and Mersin). Hints of it are 
found, too, in the Balkan peninsula (pte/Sesklo culture on the 
Greek mainland, Star 2 evo culture, etc.). 

The same types of pottery characterize the earliest Neolithic 
in Apulia and Abruzzi (Molferta culture), the lowest neolithic 
levels in the caves of Liguria (Arenc Candide) and southern 
France (Fonibr^gua, Chaieauneufdes'Mardgues, caves of the 
Garden valley). 

Idendcal pottery decoration is typical of the earliest neolithic 
culture in Catalonia (Monserrat) and in eastern Spain (Cueva 
de la Sarsa, etc.). We also find the same kind of pottery all 
alor^ the North Afeican coast, at Tangiers (Achakar), in 
Algeria (caves and snajbmiddcns of the Oran district), in 
Tunisia (Redeyef), in Libya (Fezzan) and in the Sudan. The 
coastal istdbution of these earlier neolithic Mediterranean 
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cultures with impressid pottery, as well as ihcir presence in 
small islands (Levkas, Corfu, Tretniii, Malta, Lipari, Elba, 
Corsica), witnesses to a diffusion by sea perhaps from some 
centre uiich today we are inclined to look for in the Near East, 
for this appears to us more and more to have been the source of 
neolithic civilization. 

We are led to surmise that the people who migrated across 
the Mediterranean, bringing the earliest agriculture to the coasts 
of the Balkans, Italy, France, Spain and North Africa, came 
from the coastal regions of northern Syria and southern 
Anatolia—regions where this type of culture is not only in 
evidence, but also far richer and more widespread than any/ 
where else. 

Although our knowledge of the subject is so far very limited, 
there is ground for supposing that the diffusion of the Early 
Neolithic with impressed pottery in the Mediterranean is itself 
only an episode in a process affecting the whole of the ancient 
world. 

Impressed pottery, closely akin to that of the Mediterranean, 
also characterizes the earliest known neolithic cultures &om 
China to South Africa and the Gulf of Guinea. The very 
immensity of the territory affected by this process is a witness 
to its long duration. 

But to confine our inquiry to the Mediterranean itself; can 
wc get any idea of the when the first wave of neolithic 
culture spread over it? We think chat diis date can be cscatv 
lished, even if somewhat approximately. 

In the Near East, in Syria and in tiie south of Anatolia, this 
earliest neolithic impressed pottery was at some time super/ 
seded by painted pottery of a far higher amscic and technical 
standard, due to the advent of new, more evolved cultures 
—those of Samarra and Tel Halaf. 

Although it is as yet very difficult to assess the exact date of 
this transition, we do not believe we are far wrong in thinking 
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chat it occurred not later than the beginning of the fourth 
millennium B.C. 

And so» if the diffusion of the neolithic impressed pottery 
over the Mediterranean really started from the Anatolian and 
Syrian shores, and if ic really was brought by sea (whicli, if 
true, seetm to exclude che possibiliry of prolonged stops in its 
progress), it is obvious chat it must have happened before the 
supposed mother/culiute had been replaced in the Near East 
by fresh painted pottery cultures, i.e. not later than the end of 
the fifth or the beginning of the founh miUennium b.c. 

Hitherto the Stcntincllo culture is chiefly known on the cast 
coast of Sicily, perhaps because that is the best explored part 
of the island. We have already mentioned aaces of it in die 
Corruggi cave at Pachino. Near Syracusethrccfonificd villages, 
Stcntincllo and Megara Hyblaea to the north, and Mattcnsa to 
che south of the town, have been discovered. The first rwo of 
these were surrounded by a continuous ditch cut in the soft 
limestone and backed by a scone rampart. At Matrensa it seems 
chat the ditch was discontinuous. We have traces of die same 
culture from the Calcagiionc district in the villages of Sand 
Ippolito and Monte Scala. The only grave belonging lo this 
culture so far known was found in the fee of CaJafomo near 
Montcrosso Almo. It was an oval grave, surrounded and paved 
with slabs of stone. Another importaiii scries of finds came 
from the neighbourhood of Paterno on the southern slopes of 
Etna, excavated by Corrado Caficir the villages ofTrefbntanc, 
Poggio Rosso and Fontana di Pepe. 

Signs of the same culture have also been recognized from 
farther north in the province of Messina: at Naxos, in a small 
cave near Capo di Taormina, on a site neat to the ancient 
Abacaenum, and in the rock>shelter of Spcriinga at San 
Basilic, Lately a Stendnello sice has been discovered at Casceb 
laro Vecchio in the island of Lipari. Discoveries of pottery in 
the SteniincUo style from the Gcraci cave at Termini imerese 
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and from Paceco neai Tcapani show that this civiiizadon also 
extended into western Sicily. Moreover, similar portery is also 
found in Malta, at Char Dalam (Dalam cave) and elsewhere. 
As we have said, the pottery characteristic of Sicnunello is 
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decorated with impressions or incisions made in the soft clay 
before it was baked. The rwo classes into which this pottcy 
can be divided are always found in close association and aie 
apparently strictly contemporaneous. The first class consists of 
coarser ware, in which open forms (i.e. those with their biggest 
diameter at the mouth) predominate; these include bowls, cups 
and fruit dishes on high stands. The very rough decoration was 
frequendy made with the fii^cr.'nail or with various punches, 
sometimes even with the edge of Cariium or 'Pcctunculus shells. 
At other times it consisted of hatched triangles. 

The second class of ponery is made of finer ware, smoother 
and more polished, and this time the prevalent forms are closed, 
ie. with Ae mouth somewhat narrower than the body of the 
pot, and they always have a convex base. 
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The decoraciom are emphasued by while chalky incrusu^ 
lion, and are often very exuberant, covering the entire surface 
of the pot. Bui there are other vases with a much more sober 
ornament, limited to one or two narrow lines of decoration, or 
to a sliglii band round the rim, and there are many undccoraccd 
vases as well. 

At Stcntinello, Matrensa and Megaia Hyblaca this line is 
often interrupted by two lozenges representing stylized human 
eyes. Tliis prophylactic cyo^motif is more evident in the Etna 
sites, where the eyelashes are also shown. At Trcfontanc we 
find a little vase with a human fticc. At Stcntinello there arc 
also some specimens of clay animals, and some little ennhen^ 
ware idols. 

The flint industry includes, in the main, big regular blades, 
not as a rule retouched, but occasionally retouched on the 
flaked surface, or made into points or end^scrapers. Obsidian, 
imported from Lipari, is also common, and there arc basalt 
axes, querns and grain^rubbers made of lava; at Matrensa there 
were also some sling/stones- Bone implements arc rare, and they 
include some points and spatulae. 

In some of the sites of this civilization (Stcntinello, Trefon/ 
lane, Taormina, Lipari, and especially Mcgara Hyblaea) pottery 
is occasionally found which is made of finer paste, painted 
with red bands or flames on a light background. Owing 
to its rarity, this painted ware may be regarded as an import. 

Identical pottery is found in southern Italy, in the Apulian 
caves, and in the fortified villages of the Matera district; these 
are actually very similar to those of Stendnello and Megara 
Hyblaea. In southern Italy, however, this painted pottery 
appears to be absent in the earlier stage of the Neolithic, when 
pottery decorated with impressions made before firing seems to 
be exclusive. In fact, it only seems to appear in the second stage, 
when the impressed ware is still beii^ made, but by now 
associated with new cultural elements. 
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The Stentinello culture, as we know it from the vilkgcs in 
the Syracuse and Etna distrias, shows indeed considerably 
more evolved feacutcs than the other Mediterranean cultures 
with impressed pottery, and possesses elements absent in the 
earliest neolithic groups, and which, at least in the eastern 
Mediterranean, seem to characterize the more advanced cultural 
stages. These include the fortified villages, the painted pottery, 
the varied forms of impressed pottery and the complexity of iu 
decoration, and the liulc earthenware idols and animals. So 
liiat, although the Stentinello culture blossomed on the main 
stem of the Mediterranean impressed pottery cultures, it seems 
to have been a late development, and to have been contenv 
poraneous with the first diffusion of painted ware in southern 
Italy. 

So far no indications of an earlier and less developed stage 
of the Stcminello culture has been found, and as we know it, 
it always appears to be fully evolved, 

The reason for this apparent delay in the diffusion of the 
Neolithic in Sicily can perhaps be guessed at, even if not 
demonstrated with certainty, when one cries to trace the routes 
by which it may have spread from cast to west. Its diffusion, as 
we have said before, was probably effected by sea. But know/ 
ledge ofnavigation was at this time in its infancy, and probably 
the crossing of wide expanses of sea was impossible. It was, 
rather, a coastal navigation linking one island to another one 
visible in the same archipelago. 

It seems clear, however, chat the Adriatic was traversed, 
be it directly across the Otranto channel or, more probably, 
by way of the islands of Pelagosa, Pianosa, Tremiti and the 
Cargano peninsula; this may explain the presence of this culture 
at Tremiti. and its wide diffusion along the whole coast of 
Apulia. 

Its expansion must have followed not only the Adriadc coast 
northwards as far as the Marche, but also the Ionic coast to the 
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south/west, and developed all over the rich coastal plain from 
Taranto to Sibari, which tlien was not yet makria'infested- 
Thc rocky countryside of Calabria which b^m at tliis point, 
and which has scanty water and few plains, must have been an 
obstacle rather than an attraction to these peoples; so the further 
expansion of neolithic culture must have been carried out 
instead through the Apcnninc passes towards the Tyrriicnian 
Sea, and along its coasts, reaching northwards to Elba and the 
Ligurian coast, and wcscvwrds to Provence and Spain. 
Calabria and Sicily must have remained outside this iirsc 
coloniaing movement (just as later they were excluded from 
the earliest Greek colonization whicli reached die Campanian 
coasts instead), and must only later have moved into the orbit 
of the new neolithic civilization, at the time when the Middle 
Neolithic painted pottery was just beginning to replace the 
Early Neolithic impressed ware in Italy. 

1. THE NEOLITHIC PAINTED/POTTERY CULTURES 

While the first wave of neolithic culture to sweep over the 
Mediterranean was characterized by impressed pottery, die 
succeeding wave was characterized by painted pottery. 

Here ^ain we are dealing with a historical phenomenon of 
the widest range, probably affecting the whole of Asia as well. 
In China, in Set, as well as on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
the earliest neolithic levels widi impressed ware are overlaid by 
those with painted pottery of a higher artistic standard, which 
technically, and often stylistically, is in its decoration closely 
comparable to the pottery of the Near East- 

Links between these widely separated regions have now been 
found in the cultures of Central Asia, India and Iran. It is 
likely that Mesopotamia began its cultural development at this 
point 
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We have already mentioned the Samarra and Tel Halaf 
cultures which, probably at the end of the fifth or early in the 
fourth millennium b.c., spread over northern Syria and into 
southern Anatolia, bringing to an end those cultures with 
impressed pottery that had preceded diem. But the painted^ 
pottery cultures not only reached the Mediterranean &om 
Mesopotarnia and Syria: another branch, pushing across South 
Russia, Rumania and Bulgaria, reached the Greek mainland, 
while from the Balkans diey spread to southern Italy by way of 
the Otranto channel, and found the most westerly point ofthdr 
expansion in Sicily and the Aeolian Islands. 

The neolidiic painted/poiicry cultures arc far more evolved 
chan those with impressed poaery, and the cultural elements 
whicli they possess are mucli more numerous. Their pottery, 
both in shape and in decoration, often attains a very high 
standard of design and artistic taste, and some hint of their 
religious cults is supplied by numerous liide earthenware idols. 
In this civilizadon, coppet smelting was known in the East 
from a very early stage, even if not from its remotest origins. 

In the mainland of Greece, which concerns us most closely 
because of its proximity to southern Italy, it has been possible 
to define three clear stages in the basic evoludon of the painted^ 
pottery culture. The first (Sesklo period) is characterized by a 
two^olour decoradon, and spiral and meander motifs are un^ 
known. The second (Dimini period) has a three-colour ware, 
making Sequent use of spiral and meander motifs, and the 
third (Rachmani period) is characterized by encrusted (white 
on dark) ware, and by pottery with burnished decoration. 

The close connexion between the neolithic painted wares of 
southern luly facing the Adriatic (Apulia, the Matcra district 
and the Afciuzzi), and those of the Greek mainland, has 
always been evident, but a total lack of systematic excavation 
in these r^ons has made it impossible to establish their stylistic 
and chronological evoludon on a stratigraphic basis. A useful 
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attempt to overcome this difficulty, even if without the support 
of stratigraphy, has recently been made by R. B. K. Sievcnson. 
But only in the last few years has it been possible to outline it 
very clearly as a result of the excavations on the island of 
Lipari, where the levels belonging to this J^e arc extras 
ordinarily rich, and overlie each other with extreme regularity. 

We will therefore begin by examining the remain of this 
period in the Aeolian Islands. 


3 . THE NEOLITHIC CIVILIZATIONS IN THE 
AEOLIAN ISLANDS 

The Aeolian Islands enjoyed a flourisliing civilization during 
the Neolithic period. Their prosperity was due to die cxploita/ 
tion of obsidian, a volcanic glass, erupted from the craters of 
Fotgia Vecchia and of Monte Pelato in the island of Lipari. 

Obsidian is sharper than flint, even if less easily worked, and 
it was a product much in demand before metal techniques were 
developed. Worked in the villages and hues scattered cvery^ 
where in the Aeolian Islands, and struck into irregular and 
very sharp flakes, obsidian was widely traded not only over all 
Sicily and South Italy, but probably also to much more distant 
pans of the central and western Mediterranean. The enormous 
quandties of cores and of waste flakes which are recovered from 
the neolithic viU^es in the Aeolian Islands, and which arc 
scattered about everywhere in the fields, reflect the intensity of 
this industry, which must have lasted for centuries, assuring the 
inhabitants of a standard of living certainly higher than that of 
many other near-by regions, including Sicily itself. 

The exploicadon of obsidian in Lipari must have begun very 
early if it was already Ibu nd so abundantly in the villages of the 
Scentinelb culture in Sicily, and in the earliest pottery levels of 
Sperlinga at San Basilio. 
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The earliest of che villages so ^r discovered in che Aeolian 
Islands, that of Castellaio Vecchio, near Quattropani, in the 
island of Lipari, belongs to the Stendnello culture; it had both 
the characteristic impressed poncry and pottery painted with 
unbordered red bands. 

The position in which this upland viDage is situated, in one 
of tlie most fertile parts of the island, is mote favourable for 
dJUng and the pasturing of animals than for navigation and 
the trading of obsidian, and perhaps shows that these earliest 
settlers in the islands held strongly to the agricultural and 
pastoral traditions and to the economic oiganizauon of their 
previous habitat. But the enormous quantity of obsidian 
chips which may be found there indicates that the working 
of this mineral now constituted the main activity of the 
village. 

Castcilaro Vecchio is so far the only village of its kind which 
has been identified in the islands, but was surely not the only 
one originally, and it is probable that others of the same period 
remain to be discovered. 

So far no evidence of this period has been found on the 
Lipari acropolis, though in all the succeeding periods right up 
to the present day this was chosen for the most important 
settlement within die Aeolian archipelago. 

The Gastello of Lipari is an isolated mass of rhyolite which 
rises precipitously from che sea, forming two small harbours— 
Marina Lunga on the north and Marina Cotta on the south, 
It is a natural fortress and was certainly chosen for that reason 
by the Neolithic and Btonze Age people for their setilemeut, 
and later for the acropolis of the Greek, Roman and medieval 
towns. 

The traces of the different civilizations which succeeded each 
other here form superimposed layers regularly stratified for a 
depth of about thirty feet. Here, in fact, we have a real ‘tcir like 
chose of the Neat East. 
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Swlemem on the Gastello seems to have been established at 
a time immediately succeeding chat of Castellaro Vccchfo. The 
earliest strata which have been found, and which rest directly 
on the live rock, show in fact a neolithic culture characterized 
by the wide diffusion of a painted pottery, differing from that 
of Casiellaro Vecchio and the Matcran villages by having the 
bands and ted ‘dames’, which always form the fundamental 
Plates 16,17 rnotif of the decoration, outlined by a black border. The forms 
of d:c pots also seem to be different. Since tins style was first 
nouced in the Grotta delle Felci in the island of Capii. it has 
come to be known as the ‘Capri’ style. Pottery of tlic Sicntincllo 
kind, decorated with impressions made before firing, had 
almost completely disappeared by this time, and is represented 
only by a few varied fr^ments. In its place now there is plenty 
of pottciy made of black or brown paste, very smooth and 
Pi^ ^ polished, perfectly made and almost iways plain; only occa^ 

sionally it has a restrained scratched decoration, or is painted 
in red ochre on the dark back^und after firing. These decora/ 
Fi^. 5. a tions seem to be almost exclusively on spherical pots with large 

mouths and low vertical rims. In a third class of pottery, a 
tempered ware with incised decoration, wc find spiral/mcandcr 
decoration for the first time. The head of a little canhenware 
idol also came from these Icvels- 

Iti an extremely rich stone industry the staple material is 
almost always obsidian; flint is very rarely found, as it has to 
be imported, and was used only for making very carefully 
worked implements. 

The succeeding byers, representing the iliird period of the 
Aeolian Neolithic, are characterized by pottery painted with 
motife which arc generally complicated derivatives from the 
spiral and meander. Another very common motif is the bordered 
zigzag. The forms of the pots arc now much more sophisticated 
than those of the preceding periods. The handles are unusual, 
and arc made with a clay strip coiled into complicated patterns. 
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The same motife that were used in the painted decorations 
sometimes recur in a few clay seals or pintaier&s. 

This decorative style has been called the ‘Scira d’Alto* style, 
after the village in the Matera district where it is best represented. 
The following period, the fourth in the Aeolian Neolithic, 
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shows a reaction from the excessively ‘baroque* trends of the 
preceding periods. Painted decoration is no longer used, and 
is replaced by a monochrome red pottery, with much simpler 
shapes and lugs which arc generally tubular or spooUhaped. 
Slag from copper smelting shows that metaWorking tcclv 
niques were already known. 

The layers of this period in the Lipari acropolis are somewhat 
chin. The chirf settlement is now no longer on the acropolis 
itself, but below it in the rich Diana plain, on the western edge 
of the modern town, and we may therefore call the pottery style 
of this period the 'Diana* style. 

The excavation of the exuemely rich Diana rice has revealed 
a great wealth of pottery and stone objects, which has enabled 
us to recognise at least three disdna stages in this cultural phase. 
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In the first stage the shapes of the pots are still very similar to 
diose of the ‘Sena d'Aho' style, and still retain the high rims, 
though hy now the characteristic bandies are spool^shaped oc 
cylindrical. 

In the following stag;c the rims are &r lower; the spooUshaped 
handles are longer and more slender, but the surface of the 
pottery is still the same fine cotahred colour. 

In the final st^cs of the Diana culture rims arc practically 
abolished, and the handles arc cither reduced to a mere symbol 
without any functional value, or are sometimes hcavia, and 
widely splayed at their ends. There is a degeneration in the 
quality of ie glaze, which loses the fine red colour of the 
earlier stages, and is brownish or purplish instead. 

At Piano Cor^tc on the Lipaii plain a smaller village has 
recently been discovered which belongs exclusively to this last 
stage. The Diana culture is also found at the Calcarasite in the 
island of Panarea and at Capo Craaiano in the island of 
Filicudi, 

4. THE NEOLITHIC PAINTED^POTTERY CULTURES 
IN SICILY AND SOUTH ITALY 

So far, in Sicily, there arc very few indications of die sevaal 
styles of pottery decoradon whose sequence is so clearly known 
from LiparL Without this stratigraphy we should not have had 
enough evidence to show us the various stages in the pottery 
evoIudoiL It is possible that during d^e doic when the pottery 
painted with black^bordered red stripes or 'flames* in the Capri 
style was flourishing in the Aeolian Islands, the Scentinello 
culture was still lingering on in Sicily, preserving all the 
elements which had characterized it in the preceding stage. But 
there is no definite evidence for this: only a hint from the ^t 
that amongst the painted sherds found at Megara Hyblaea and 
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Ttcfbniarte, associated wiih pottery decorated with unbordered 
red stripes, there were plenty of sherds of three'<:olout ware 
decorated with bordered, red stripes. Plate ij 

The spiral'tneander style is known from one small vase 
found on Monte Pellegrino near Palermo, and irom some 
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found near Paterno. Two of these have very complicated saoll' Place ao 

handles, perhaps the richest and most complicated examples 
known of the rype. 

Two more from the neighbourhood of Patern 6 seem to 
belong to the ttansitionil phase between the spiral/incandec 
style and the Diana style. The handles by this time are of the 
tubular or spool type, and the painted decoranon is extremely 
restrained; it is reduced to only a few strokes of bordered 
zigzag. These pots may be contemporaneous with die some' 
what similar ones from the huts in the Gravela foe of Scrra 
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d’AIto, near Matcra, and themselves the uldmare produce of 
the style of this period. 

In the following period in Sicily, characterized by money 
^ chrome red pottery of the Diana style, examples are much more 

numerous. Poe of this type have been found at Spcrlinga di 
San Basilio; in a few places around Paicrno (Trefontane, Ono 
del Come, tombs in the Marmo fee); in the Syracuse district, 
in a tomb discovered near die village ofMcgara Hybiaca, and 
in another near that of Macrensa, but the relations between 
these tombs and the villas near by is unknown, as tliere is no 
similarity between their respective pottery. 

Signs of this pottery have been found rcccndy in the Masclla 
cave near Buscemi, and in the Como and Chiusazza caves 
between Syracuse and Canicattini, In central Sicily a few pots 
in this style come from the Vecchiuzzo cave ai Petralia Sotiana, 
In none of these places (except Trefontane, which included 
all types of pottery) is the red ware associated with the impressed 
pottery ofStentinello type. In Sicily, therefore, just as in Lipari, 
the red, Diana style ware seems to be characteristic of a welb 
defined cultural phase in the Dace Neolithic, when the 
impressed Scentinello pottery had already disappeared. 

It is an imercstiog feet that sherds of red, Diana style pottery 
have been found at Mgar and BorgWn^Nadur in Malta and at 
Santa Verna in Gozo contemporaneous with one of the earliest 
stages (even if not the very beginning) of the local megalithic 
architecture (i.e. in the lAi or lAz periods of Evans’s clsssu 
ficaaoii). 

We can assume from these indications chat, during the 
Neolithic period, the Sicilian cultural evolution was identical 
with, or at least very similar to, that in the Aeolian Islands 
known to us feom the excavations on the Lipari acropolis. 

In southern Italy there seem to be clear indications of an 
earlier Neolithic, in which impressed ware is exclusive, and 
which does not include any painted ware (lower levels of 
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Coppa Ncvigaa ai Manfrcdonia, of Ac Guardiano cave near 
Polignano a Mare, sices at Caudiano, Tremki, etc,). 

Then at a lata* stage the impressed pottery begins to be 
aisodated wiA a painted ware with unbordered red bands or 
'Rames*t idendcal to Aat irom Mcgara Hyblaea and with 
scratched ware decorated after firing, or at least after drying, This 
is Ae period to which Ac ditched villages of Matera type beloi^, 
and also Ac majority of Ac deposits in Ac Apulian caves. 

In souAcfii Italy there is a far less clear distinedon Aan in 
Lipari between the stage characterized by pottery painted with 
unbordered stripes and Aat wiA the Aree^colour ware, though 
two main groups belonging to Ais period arc known. The first 
has pottery very like Aat from Ae Upari acropolis, and is so far 
known only from a few pots from the Grona delle Feld in the 
island of Capri. The second, on Ae oAer hand, is widely 
Affused on Ae Italian mainland, Aough chiefly found in the 
Ripoli village near T^amo in Ac Abruzzi. Impressed ware is 
not found eiAcr at Capri or Ripoli, and, as m Lipari, it must 
have already Asappeared by this dme. 

Spiral/mcander ware is found widely in Apulia and in the 
Matera Astrict, and where Acre are unmixed levels of Ais 
period, as in some of Ae huts at Serra d'Alco near Matera and 
in Ae Madonna di Grottoie rite near Tolignano a Marc, no 
impressed pottery has been found. 

The red ware of Ae Diana style is also widespread in sou Aem 
Italy. It is known to us ftom Ae tombs of Scoglio del Tonno 
and Masseria Bellavisca near Taranto, from Zinaulusa at 
Otranto, Ae Latronico cave, from Capri, and even as far 
afield as Norda in Umbria. The culratal succesrionofsouAein 
Italy was even closer to that of Lipari than was Ae culruial 
succession of Sicily. 

The five stylistic stages which we can recognize in Ae cvolu^ 
tion of Ae neolithic civilization in souAern Italy, Ae Aeolian 
Islands and Sicily seem to be closely related to one anoAcr. It 
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seems possible ro consider them as five successive stages in the 
evolution of a culture which, though changing under the 
influence of new ideas, and new tendencies reaching it from 
the East, remains fundamentally unitary. In a world in which 
impressed ware is almost exclusively predominant, it is not 
difficult to observe the first tentative introduction of painted 
pottery wxtli unbordcred red stripes on a light background. Wc 
can follow the gradual spread of this new type of pottery until 
it prevails over the impressed ware, which is eventually almost 
completely superseded. We can follow die evolution of the 
painted ware, which at first has two, tlicn three colours, and is 
later decorated with meanders and spirals, becoming richer and 
heavier, while the handles grow more and more compUcared. 

We form the impression that at a certain time these somewhat 
'baroque' shapes were no longer pleasing to these people, whose 
taste inclined cowards simpler forms. 

The handles become schemadc, the painted decoradon gets 
more and more sober until it disappears altogether, to be replaced 
by a monochrome, glossy, red wate wliich at first still retains 
the forms of the painted ware, but later grows suffer, showing 
a gradual decadence both in technique and aitisuc quality. 

as we think, the pottery evolution reflects chat of the 
society responsible for it, we should say that the neolithic world 
which, in southern Italy, the Aeolian Islands and in Sicily had 
attained a very high degree of cefinement and artistry, must, after 
a mosc luxuriant flowering, have shown signs of decadence 
before it finally disappeared, 

Wiihoui any doubt che inspirauon behind each of the stages 
in this evolution came from the Aegean and the Balkans, or at 
least reached Italy from that direction. The parallel develop^ 
ment of this evolution in Greece and Italy is enough to 
demonstrate this. 

The painted pottery with twO'’Colour stripes obviously corre^ 
spends CO the Sesklo period on the Creek mainland. The 
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spiral/meanda ware of the Scrra d*Alto style should equate 
with that from Dimini, even if its very complicated handles 
s«m CO represent a strictly local specialization. The intermediate 
st^c, that of three^olour ware with black^e^ed bands (not 
yet including spirahmeanders) of Capti and Ripoli type, does 
not seem to have an equivalent stage in Greece. 

But the ihree/colout decoration does not appear in Thessaly 
before the beginning of the Dimini stage* so we cannot regard 
these Italian wares as being earlier. This would ocplain the 
presence of the spirah-meander decoration in the contemporary 
‘tempered' ware. 

The painted ware would then have been lace in taking on 
the spiral^meander decoration which was already widespread 
in other classes of pottery* and must instead have retained tradi^ 
donal patterns fbc a long while. The ^e of the Italian spiral^ 
meander painted pottery would then correspond only to the 
advanced stages of the Dimini culture. 

It is far more difriculc to recognize the cultural trends lying 
behind the origios of the Diana style. Perhaps we should look 
for them in the middle stages of Troy I, and in the correspond' 
ii^ levels of the ‘Green* (founh) period of Poliochni in the 
island of Lemnos* where one iinds the same tendency to 
ex^erace the ends of the tubular handles or to reduce the 
handles to a mere symbol. But no conneedng links have so far 
been found in the intervening lands. 

If however, such a hypothesis proved to be correct, it would 
be the first sign of that grandiose cultural phenomenon which 
was to influence the whole evolution of the following period. 


5. SICILY AN£> THE WESTERN NEOLITHIC 

For a better understanding of the position which Sicily occU' 
pied in the Mediterranean Neolithic* and of this island's 
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contribution to it, we should do well to make a rapid survey 
of the regions farther to the north and west of those which we 
have so far discussed. 

While the painted/poaery cultures were spreading over the 
south of Italy, the Aeolian Islands and Sicily, the north of 
Italy presented a complcfcly diffcccnt cultural aspect 

It was gravitating into the orbit of that complex of cultures 
which was developing at this time in die valleys of die Middle 
Danube and its chief tributaries, particularly in the Tisza river. 

The cultures which are now flourishing in nortlicrn Italy, 
especially in Emilia (Fiorano and Chiozza cultures), and in 
Liguria (middle levels of Arcne Candidc), share many features 
in common with the Danubiancultures (square^moudicd vases, 
socketed ladles, ^intaiercs, little idols, Spondylus^icll armlets, 
bone burionSi etc.). 

But the Danubian cultural wave never swept westwards 
over the Alps. Farther west, on the Mediterranean coasts of 
France and Spain, civilizadons of an archaic type were still 
probably lingering on, offsprings of the first Neolithic with its 
impressed pottery, while the inland region lagged behind in a 
mesolithic economy, still not having ou^own the stage of 
hunting and fbod^gathering. 

At the end of the Neolithic, probably while the red pottery 
of the Diana/'Bellavista style was flourishing in the south, a 
new culture was coming into being on the coastal sweep 
between the mouths of the Arno and the Ebro, and this, though 
varying slighdy from one area to another, nevertheless presented 
a homogeneous character over all the regions it covered. This is 
the culture of Sabadell, Chassey, Lagozza and Cortaillod. 

Its place of origin and its process of formation and diffusion 
are still uncertain, but it is clear that it is not just an accident 
that all its chaiacceristic forms recur in the Stentinello pottery 
of Sicily, and chat they ultimately show a kinship with the 
prehistoric cultures of Egypt (Amradan). 
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And y«, while che Stentincllo pottery shows a marked 
tendency towards a florid decoration, ihe pottery of this 
‘Western’ civilization (L^ozza/Chasscy/Cortaillod) is always 
undecorated. One wonders if this is not in point of fact the 
result of a reaction in taste away from che heavy decoration of 
die previous ag^ an analogous process to that which led from 
the Scrra d’Alto style with its spiral^meander pattern to the red 
monochrome ware of die Diana style. One may go further and 
ask whether che two processes were not in fact closely linked; 
the outcome perhaps of a trend in taste and ideas, prevailing at 
a certain time all over the Mediterranean. 

There are several indications of an approximate concern/ 
poraneity between the Lagozza/Chassey/Cortaillod cultures 
and the pottery style of Diana: the association of both types of 
pottery in hut foundations at Norcia in Umbria (in the zone 
bordering the two civilizations); the presence of sherds closely 
similar to chose of Lagozza style in che Diana levels on the 
Lipari acropolis; and the by now evolved character of the 
L^zza/Chasscy/Cortaillod culture, shown by the presence 
in it of spindle/whotls, rhomboid arrow-heads unknown to 
earlier cultures, etc. But at this stage of our knowledge only a 
working hypothesis is possible and further field work will, no 
doubt, throw light on the problem. 

These Mediterranean features present in the Lagozza/ 
Chassey/CortailJod culture show that its initial flowcririg must 
have taken place around the shores of this sea. The distribution 
of the sices belongir^ to this culture is in fact identical with chat 
of the preceding Early Neolithic impressed pottery culture. In 
Catalonia the Sabadell/flcter is mainly known from a group of 
oval graves with crouched skeletons (Sabadell, Solsona, etc.). 
In southern France and on che shores of Liguria it is, on the 
other hand, known almost exclusively from cave/dwelUngs. 

And yet, compared with the impressed pottery culture, the 
new culture reached farther into the interior it spread into 
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Lo mbardy and pushed up the valleys of the Rh 6 ne and its 
tributaries, especially those of the Sa 6 oe (Camp de Chassey) 
and the Aar, from which it flooded over the Swiss plain 
(Cortaillod/flow). 

In Lombardy as well as in Switzerland, it is characterized 
by a curious type of dwelling, built on piles on the banks of 
lakes, rivers or swamps, and probably of Danubian Middle 
Neolithic origin. 

From the Middle Neolithic cultures the Lagozza^Cliasscy/ 
Conaillod culture also inherited other elements; first amongst 
these was die pottery decoration scratched after firing. This 
fashion spread more or le&s widely in the coastal strip of 
southern France, but was found only sporadically in the 
Lagozza culture in Lombardy, and in the Swiss Conaillod 
culture, while it is apparendy unrepresented in the Sabadell 
culture of Catalonia. 
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The Copper A^e 

W 'e have seen that the Neolithic, both in the vancty 
of its aspects and in the evolution of the decorative style 
of its pottery, always represented one unit in Sicily, just as it did 
in the Aeolian Islands and southern Italy. 

The Coppet Age marked a radical change in all these 
regioru. The change, moreover, was not confined to this area 
only, but can be recognized in the cultural evolution in all the 
lands bordering the Mediterranean. Indeed, the advent of the 
Copper Age represented one of the biggest social revolutions 
in the ancient world, and possibly an ethnical one as well. 

During the Neolithic period, Sicily and the Aeolian Islands 
had represented the extreme western limit reached by the 
cultural complex characterized by painted pottery, in what can 
to a certain extent be regarded as the civilized world of chat 
period. Beyond it lay a still barbarous west where a much more 
prioiidve culture lingered on, still genetically belonging to the 
Early Neolithic with impressed pottery. 

The new wave of civiliradon which now swept over the 
Mediterranean again originated on its eastern shores, bur this 
time it reached even the most distant western coasts, giving rise 
to the extremely luxuriant local cultures which were to evolve 
throughout the whole Bronze Age. 

This time the new impetus seems to have started from 
Anatolia and the near-by islands, and it is in het only here that 
there axe found together the various cultural elements which 
are encountered differently associated in the derivative civiliza/ 
dons of the western and central Mediterranean. 

While the neolithic painted^ttery cultures followed their 
slow and apparently peaceful evoludon in the southern Balkans 
and the Italian peninsula, a new state of affairs was maturing 
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on the Asiatic coasts, Here cultures were developing that were 
cruder and less arrisdcally refined, bui were more technically 
advanced in the art of metal smelting, They were acquainted 
not only with bronze (which had made a tentative appearance 
in Greece by the end of the Scsklo period) but also with silver, 
gold and lead. This is the culture whose evolution can be 
folloNved from the excavations at Troy in die Troad, Yorian 
in Mysia, Poliochiii in the island of Lemnos, and Thermi in 
Mytiicne. From a still primitive culture widi villages of oval 
hues (Poliochni i) a Bourishing urbair civilization quickly 
developed into a town surrounded by a strong wall, with 
broad streets and paved squares, public wells and granaries, and 
houses with many rooms developing round a central megaton. 

The old neolithic world of painted pottery must very soon 
have begun to fed the impact of this new world, so much more 
advanced in techniques and social organizadon, which was 
reaching maturity on its borders. It may even liavc been due to 
the change in fasliions and artistic sensibility brought by these 
Aegeo^Anatolian inRuences that the spiral^mcander pottery 
was abandoned in &vour of the monochrome ware of Diana/ 
Bellavisca style. 

In the Copper Age, however, the intimate connexions 
between these Anatoliau cultures and the various local ones 
which develop in the central and western Mediterranean are 
even more evident. These cultures seem to have been intimately 
intenelaied, even though each shows an individuality of its 
own, and they all share many elements derived from the Aegeo/ 
Anatolian mother culture. It is obvious that these connexions 
were stroller or weaker depending on the distance from the 
mother culture. 

A number of imported objects from one cultural region Co 
another show the contemporaneity and the parallel develop/ 
ment of the cultures at Troy, Thermi and Poliochni with the 
Cycladic culture of the Aegean Islands and with the Early 
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Hclladic of mainland Greece. The relations with Crete are 
less evident, but even in this case there arc possibilities of 
connexions between the initial phases of the Early Minoan 
(Pyigos, Aghios Onouphrios) and Poliochni III, as well as 
the middle phases of Troy I, which would csublish a parallel 
development in the succcsivc evolution in the two regions. 

But this wave of civilization which brought metal techniques 
from the Aegean pushed westwards over die whole Mcditer^ 
ranean basin. Not only did it sweep over die regions which had 
formerly been characterized by painted pottery, such as the 
Italian peninsula (where the Cellino San Marco, Cm do, 
Rinaldone and RcmedcUo cultures from this time bcgiii to 
develop), the Aeolian Islands and Sicily, but it also reached 
regions such as Sardinia, the Iberian peninsula and southern 
France which for so long had remained outside the progress of 
civilization. 

There is no doubt that this expansion to lands which had 
once seemed so distant coincided with the new development 
taking place in navigation: for this, too, must now have felt die 
benefit of the current technical and industrial progress. During 
the Neolithic period navigation must have been almost cxclu^ 
sively coastal, and even if the Adriatic could have been tra^ 
versed, by using either of the routes we have suggested in the 
previous chapter, the distance between Sardinia and the 
southern coast of Italy, Sicily, Africa and Spain must have 
been almost insuperable, at least to normal traffic. Accessible 
only by the Elba-Corsica route, the large island of Sardinia 
had been cut off from civilized progress, and its immense riches 
had never yet been exploited. 

The new vessels, whose appearance has been preserved for 
us on Cycladic paterae, could now face the open sea with 
greater security, and could undertake long voyages without 
intermediate points of call. Sardinia, southern France and 
Mediterranean Spain could now easily be reached, and they 
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suddenly move into the orbit of the civilized world and develop 
/Nourishing civilizations that continue to evolve throughout the 
Bronze Age. 

The new sea routes Unking east and west seem to have passed 
through the Sicilian channel rather than the Straits of Messina, 
reaching Sardinia by crossing between Trapani and Cagliari, 
and from there radiating towards the Iberian and French coasts. 

Very flourishing cultures developed along this new commer^ 
cial route in the Mediterranean. Malta especially, with its 
splendid Tarxieii civilization and its extraordinary mcgalichic 
architecture, reached one of the peaks of cultural and anisde 
progress in prehistoric Europe. The Anghelu Ruju culture 
quickly developed in Sardinia, and Spain was soon to begin 
the Almcrian culture, and France that ofFontbouisse. 

The new current of civilization which was now sweeping 
over the whole Mediterranean basin brought about the diflusion 
of new religious ideas, new funeral rites, new industrial tech/ 
niques, new types of weapons and implements, new forms of 
pottery and new styles in its decoration. 

The statu c/stelae whose prototype comes from Troy I arc 
now found in Malta, Corsica and southern France, and the 
little Cycladic marble idols are foithfuUy copied in Sardinia. 

From Anatolia to Crete, Sicily, Sardinia and Iberia the horn 
symbol is widely diffused: a symbol which even at this time 
was evidently valued as an amulet, just as it is in popular 
superstition today. And the apotrophaic eye symbol, which has 
already been noted in the neolithic Stcntinello culture, also had 
a wide diffusion at this time from Troy to Malta, Spain and 
France. 

The old rite of individual inhumation with the body 
douched in an oval grave or in a stone cist was everywhere 
abandoned. This had been the exclusive rite during the 
Neolithic in the whole Mediterranean area, but it was now 
replaced by the new eastern rite of collective burial, sometimes 
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in chambtt^tombs shaped liice ovens artificially cut in the 
ground, and sometimes in tombs built above ground and 
almost always in a megaiithic (dolmen) tradition. 

The rodt^ut chamber type of tomb is undoubtedly of 
eastern origin: it is found in Cyprus, in the Cyclades, the 
Peloponnesus, Crete and Malta, and it has a very wide diffu/ 
sion both in the Italian peninsula as far as die Arno (Cellino 
San Marco, Gaudo, Riiialdonc) and in Sicily. It reached 
Sardinia (Anglielu Ruju), Spain and soudicrn France. 

In the west, however, the dolmcii was generally preferred. 
This spread during die Bronze Age from Sardinia, die Iberian 
peninsula and southern France along the Atlantic coasts as far 
as the British Isles and Scandinavia. 

The rite of inhumation in a large jar also originated in the 
east (Troy, Yortan), though it appeared sporadically in the 
west at a somewhat later dace, in the Bronze Age in Sicily 
(Milazzo), Lipari and Spain (El Argar). 

Among the stone weapons and implements introduced by 
the new civilization, the most characteristic arc the battle axes 
and the perforated mace*'head$, ovoid, spherical or pear-shaped. 
Both these types were widely diffused in the Troy and Poliochni 
civilizations, and are found again, though more sporadically, 
in the western Mediterranean. The battle axe, though present 
in the Italian peninsula (Rinaldone), is not known from Sicily, 
but the mace/head is represented by a large number ofexamplcs. 

In the bone industry, too, there are some characteristic types 
which spread westwards from the cast during the Copper Age 
and the banning of the Bronze Age. These include not 
only the plaques decorated with liede incised circles (Troy, 
Poliochni, Melilli, Anghclu Ruju) but, above all, the extra/ 
ordinary bossed bone objects, probably schematized idols. 
These are found not only in Troy but in the Peloponnesus 
(I.<rna), Malta and Sicily, where they were very popular in 
the Casielluccio culture. 
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As far as the pottery is concerned, it would take us too far 
off out course to follow the diffusion of forms, techniq ues and 
decoradve motifs from their East Mediterranean prototypes in 
the cultures of Troy, Polio chni, the Cycbdes and Cyprus, into 
the fat west. There are forms which clearly have an eastern 
or^n, and these include jugs with cut-away necks, necked or 
hour/glass mugs, mugs wi^ handle linking the base with a 
very high raised triangular lug on the rim, spouted vessels, 
duck/shaped askoi, beak^handled bases, polypod vases, etc. 

In not one of the central and western Mediterranean cultures 
that we think were influenced from the east do we dnd all these 
AcgeO'Ac^atolian features combined, but a few were adopted 
by each culture. As a matter of fact, it often happens that some 
of these elements seem to be absent in the early phases of these 
regional cultures, and that they then make a sudden appearance 
much later, and have a wider diffusion than they would have 
done at Hrst. It is obvious that in such cases they were not self- 
engendered; on the contrary, even if our knowledge is still too 
&^mentary for us to have very precise evidence about them, we 
should regard these elements as being pan of the cultural 
heritage of the Copper Age peoples fhom the b^inning of the 

Everything leads us to believe, however, that the historical 
phenomena which we have just described were the outcome 
not of a sudden bur of a gradual process, perhaps lasting over 
several centuries. 

There must have been a considerable lapse of time between 
the point when the Aegeo/Anatolian cultures began to play 
a predominant part in the cultural and economic development 
of the eastern and central Mediterranean, and the point when 
we can consider the Copper Age cultures of Sardinia, the 
Iberian peninsula and southern France as being complete in 
their essential characteristics and able in their turn to radiate and 
transmit cultural impulses farther afield. 
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It is obvious that the main stream of cultural influence from 
Anatolia was not the only one to contribute to the formation 
of Mediterranean civiliiauoni there were others whose imerven/ 
tion added many complications to the scene. Sometimes there 
arc developments, survivals or revivals of earlier local cultures; 
sometimes there are new cultural contnbu lions coming by 
various routes such as those from eastern Europe, and above all 
from the Danube valley; there are ethnical factors, environ^ 
mental faaors, and, last but not least, there is the individuality 
and the creative spirit of Man himself. 

Each of die derivadve cultures has therefore its own indivi/ 
duality: particular characteristics differentiating it from the 
near-by cultures, and allowing us sometimes to distinguish the 
separate phases in its evolution. Each has, in its own 
imetnai evolution in which it is already possible in some cases 
to outline fairly clearly the successive advances. 

This evoludon is pardcukrly important in the Iberian penin/ 
sula, where the new Copper Age civilizadon, inidally perhaps 
rooted in Almeria, spread quickly over the whole peninsula. 
As a result of fruitful hybridization with the local substratum, 
it gave rise to the splendid belhbeaker culture which radiated 
over the whole of western Europe and became one of the most 
aedve progressive Actors. 

The cultural elements characterizing this Iberian bell^beaker 
culture (the belbbeakcr itself, V^borod buttons, big flint daggers 
and flint arrow.'heads with careful retouches over the whole 
sur&ce, etc.) spread widely not only over the western Meditet'' 
ranean as kr as Sardinia, the Itab'an mainland, Sicily and 
Malta, but also over a laige pare of continental Europe. It 
reached the Rhine and Danube valleys as well as the Briush 
Isles, and so witnessed to the cultural and economic pre/ 
eminerKC which the Iberian peninsula bad rapidly achieved in 
the west. 
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I. THB COPPER ACE IN THE AEOHAM ISLANDS 


2 n the Aeolian Islands ihe Copper Age seems co have been a 
period of poverty and decadence. 

The uade in obsidian which had been the source of 
ptospetity during the Heolichic was gradually failing owir^ to 
the rapid progress in metallu^ in the central and western 
Mediterranean. The principal trade routes by sea now seem ro 
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have passed not through the Straits of Messina but rather 
through the Sicilian channel, with Malta in pardcular as the 
focal/poinc. 

We can recognize two distinct stages in the Copper Age 
evolution in the Aeolian Islands, and we can perhaps glimpse 
s^ns of a third stage, little known so 
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We have called the first st^c after Piano Conte, the village 
in the locality of that name in the uplands of Lipari, though 
other levels of this cultural/dpW are also found at other points 
in the island. 

On the acropolis and in the Diana plain the levels belonpng 
CO this time immediaiely overlie those of the neolithic Diana 
style, &om which they are. however, completely different. 

One has the impression that there was a total change in the 
civilization of the islands. The pottery is now of a brown, 
coarsely baked paste, though with a glossy surface; it is un/ 
decorated or may have bands of very large shalbw grooves, or 
sometimes burnished sttiadons made with a spatula. Generally 
there are no real handles, but pecforaced bosses and in some 
cases tubular lugs not built up from the surface of the pot but 
subcutaneously; these are generally called ‘tunnel handles’. 

PU' a. b The forms are few: the most common arc the shallow bowb 

decorated inside, and globular or peai/shaped jars, while 
carinated bowls are rare. Big coarse pots are sometimes 
decorated with cordons. 

These forms ace closely analogous to chose of the Lagozza/ 
Chasscy^Cortaillod cultures of North Italy, southern France, 
Switzerland and Catalonia. But some of ibe elements, like the 
Fii. y. c subcutaneous handles and the grooved decoration, seem to 

be later and related rather to the Copper Age cultures of 
Rinaldonc, Anghelu Ruju and Fontboujsse. 

In out present state of knowledge the Piano Conte culture 
might be regarded as one of the last ofRptings of the Lagozza/ 
Chassey^Coftaillod cultures, and already under the influences 
of the Copper Age cultures which were by this dmc becoming 
established in the surrounding regions. 

As fat as relations with Sicily arc concerned, it is a very 
interesting fact that in the levels of the Piano Conte culture 
there ate found figments of imported painted potc^ in the 
Scrtaferlicchio style. Moreover, the burnished decoration made 
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with a spatula has paiallcU in a well-known class of Sicilian 
pottery belonging lo the Early Copper Age, and certainly 
descended from prototypes in the Rachmani-Larissa/Eutresis 
cultures of continental Greece. 

The second Aeolian cultural/arrer is the Piano Quanara one. 

First identified in 1946 at the site of that name in the island of 
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Panarca, this culture was not represented in the stradgrapliical 
series on the Lipari acropolis, and accotdir^Iy its cultural 
position was very uncertain. Recently, however, levels very 
characteristic of this jaaes have been found in the suaiigraphy 
of the Diana plain: these overlie the Piano Conte strata and are 
below those of the Early Bror^ze Age (Capo Graziano culture). 

We soil know very little about the Piano Quartara culture. 

The curious ‘sauce-boats* which characterize it have very va^e ^ 

analogies with those of the Early Helladic on the Greek maiiv 
land; but the elbow-shaped handles with pointed dps on these 
‘sauce-boats’ have parallels in the Copper Age cultures of the 
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Italian mainland (Cellino San Marco near Brindisi, the Polada 
lakc/dwcllings in Lombardy). 

W« shall see how identical types are found again in Sicily, 
especially in the area of expansion of the Conca d’Oro culture. 

The absence of the Piano Quartara cultural Jacies in the 
siraiigraphy of ilie Lipari aaopohs shows that, at least for some 
while, this rock was uninhabited. Theoretically, therefore, there 
may also be other prehistoric Aeolian cultures unrepresented 
there. Actually some pots which constituted the grave^^ods 
of two tombs, and which came respectively from MalE in the 
island of Salina and from Drauio in Panarca, belong to a 
type not yet known from Lipari. They have, however, close 
analogies with objects from a collective tomb at Andria in 
Apulia, some vases of which seem to be precursors of the types 
characierisdc of the Bronic Age in that district. 


2 . THE COPPER ACE IN SICILY 

The cultural panorama in Sicily at this period appears to have 
been unusuaUy complex. Earlier excavations had made it 
possible CO identify many pottery types, each one of which has 
well-marked chaxacterisrics of style and techniq uc. But until now 
it had been very difficult to understand properly the cultural 
sigiuEcance of each of these, and it was impossible to be sure 
whether they represented co-exisdng or succeedii^ cultural Jacks. 

The materiak of this period kept in the museums of Syracuse 
and Palermo are by now very conriderablcj there ace deposits 
like chose of Zubbia at Palma di Moniechiaio, of Sertafer- 
licchio, of Sanf Ippolito at Caltagirone, of Trefontane at 
Patern6,ofthe Grotca del Vecchiuzzo at PctraliaSottana, which 
have produced really outstanding quanddes of pottery. In each 
of them, however, the different types were associated in different 
waysr one had the impression that each of these sices must have 
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pa«ed through several cultural phase. But, as we have said, 
it was, above all, not possible to establish a chronological 
succession of type, owing either to the lack of a clear strati.' 
graphy or to the lack of systematic method in the excavations. 

In the last few months, however, the scientific excavation of 
the Grotta della Chiusazza, seven mile from Syracuse on the 
road to Canicattini, has produced a stratigraphic basis for 
esublishir^ the relative chronology at lease of the pottery types 
represet^ted there. We will therefore describe this cave in more 
detail. 

3. THE CROTXA DELLA CHIUSAZZA AND THE 
OTHER CAVES IN THE CANICATTINI DISTRICT 

Berween Syracuse and Canicartini there is a region in which 
there are numerous la^e caves, sometimes of cxtraordinaiy 
beauty from a spelacological point of view. 

The Grotta della Chiusazza. one of the bi^t of these, is 
certainly the richest archaeologically. In spite of the extremely 
stony nature of the soil in some places in dus cave, u has 
produced a very cleat stratigraphy which we can summatizc 
here, beginning with the upper levels. 

1. Greek period, with signs that there was a cult in the cave, 
which was regarded as sacred. 

2. Middle Bronze Age level, with pottery of Xhapsos style. 

3. Early Bronze Age level, with painted pottery of Casteb 
luedo style. 

4. Late Copper Age level, with red pottery of Malpasso 
style and with coarse pottety of red, yellowish or l^ht> 
coloured paste, undecoraced. 

5. Middle Copper Age, with coarse pottery like the level 

' above and with pottery painted in opaque black on a light 

reddish or purplish ground, in the Serraferlicchio style. 
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6 . Eaily Copper Age, with the following classes of pottery: 

(tf) Painted pottery of Conzo style with red bands 
bordered in black, forming panels filled with 
hatched black triangles on a yellowish ground. 

(Q Buccheroid grey ware decorated with burnished 
lines. 

(c) Pottery of brown paste with decoration incised 
before firing in the San Cono^Piano Notaro style 
and represented here by only a few fragments. 

7. Lowest levels with red Diana style pottery. 

The distinction between the Early Copper Age level 6 and 
the Middle Copper Age level 5 is not in reality a very clear 
one, The types from the earlier level seem sometimes to last on 
into the later one. There is a mote marked distinction between 
the levels of the Middle and Late Copper Age in spite of the 
conduuatioD of coarse ware, Also common to these rwo last 
levels is a remarkable number of clay or pottery objects: votive 
horns, fiat or biconical spindle/whorls, simple disc lids without 
knobs but with side/perforacions. 

The near/by Groiia del Conzo, where all the pottery types of 
the Early, Middle and Late Copper Age were mixed without 
any stratigraphical distinccion, also produced a beautiful globu/ 
lar mace/head with cylindrical perforation. It was made of 
marble of a type well known at Troy, though so far only very 
few examples have been found in Sicily (Grotta del Fico at 
Isnello, Valdesi, Cel^u). 

Deposits of the same age come fiom another near/by cave, the 
Grotta Genovese, and &om a fourth cave. La Palotnbaia, at 
Targia, a miles to the north of Syracuse. 

The excavadons of the Cbiusazza cave, though sdll in the 
early stages and confined to a limited area, have already yielded 
some imeresdng results. In fkt, they enable us to establish the 
rcladvc chronology of some of the main pottery types of this 
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period and to recognize ac least three very distinct and charac*- 
terisuc phases in the evolution of the Sicilian Copper Age. The 
Copper Age, however, still remains the least well-'known period 
fhf Sicilian prehistory, and we cannot find a satisfactory answer to 
many of the problems concernir^ the deposits of this time. 

We shall see in the course of an examination of the individual 
deposits that they may have other types of pottery chan chose 
represented at Chiusazza. We shall see in particular that Sicily 
did not at this dme have one single culture, but that we can 
distinguish at least two la^e cultural provinces, one taking in 
the eastern, central and southern parts and the other the north 
of the island. 

Let us examine the different pottery types of this period, in 
the chronological order in which they appear in the Chiusazza 
stratigraphy, and at the same time take a quick glance at the 
principal deposits in which each of them has been found. 

4. THE POTTBBLY OF SAN CONO^PIANO 

NOTARO STYLE 


The vill^e of San Cono, made known by the brothers Cotrado 
and Ippoliio Cafici, was situated on the cop of a hill, which, 
though not very steep or high, lay in an isolated position, 
half/way between Vizzini and Licodia in the Hyblaean HiUs. 

In this vill^e, which has not so far been chosen for specific 
excavation, only slight indications of huts could be recognized, 
but potsherds, querns and rubbers—above all, an extraordio^ 
axily abundaru stone industry—were collected fi’om this site. 

Close by the village two tombs of very different types were 
discovered. The first was a round grave coveted with irregular 
stone slabs; it was therefore a tomb still of the neolithic type 
comparable with one of the Sccminello period at Calafomo, 
and others at Molfctta in Apulia. The second tomb, on the 
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conaary, was of the oven type, opening out from the bottom 
of a small cylindrical shaft; this is a Copper Age type which 
we shall find widely diffused in the Conca d’Oro culture. 

In 190S Paolo Orsi published a group of combs discovered 
at Gek on the lozsa estate in the Piano Notaro locality. These 
were round graves surrounded with vertical stone slabs, and 
contained crouched skeletons: they produced the most ou^ 
Plaw 1$. 19 standir^ group of pottery in this style so far brought to light 
9, d, g Pottery of a srylc completely analogous 10 the Piano Noiaro 

ware made up by &r the greatest part of the finds from the 
9, a-c Grotca Zubbia at Palma di Montcchiato. A few painted sherds 

were mixed with them. 

The same might be said of the material &om the Grocta 
rialafar ma near Pachino, the levels of which had unfortunately 
been badly disturbed by trcasurc/hunters. Orsi, however, was 
still able to find some undisturbed burials in a recess. 

At Sant* Ippolico neat Caltagiione and at Trefbntane near 
Paicrnd, pottery of San Cono style was mixed with some of 
both eailiec and later date. 

A small vase from Ossini near Militello, in the plain of 
Catania, has a decoration scratched after firing and is strictly 
analogous to some vases from Piano Notaio. Only one poc in 
the San Cono style was found among the material at Serrafec^ 
licchio (Agiigcnco). 

The pottery of San Cono^Piano Notaio style is not very 
difterent in quality from the undecoraied ware of Siendnello. 
It is. in fact, of a fine paste, well fired, well smoothed and 
polished, with a monochrome grey or blackish surface. 

As a rule it is not decorated but sometimes has fine lines 
incised before firing, often with pairs of curved lines or with 
lines bordered with liede impressed dots, outlining large panels. 
Plate 19 Bowl/like impressions are not rare. The incisions are often 

emphasized by incrustation with a white subsunce or with led 
ochre. Decoiation scratched after firing is rather rare, though 
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not altogether absent. Somedmes there is a decotation painted 
in red ochre on the dark background of the pot; it is generally 
confined to a fw bands outlined by incised lines, but in some 
cases it covns the whole surface of the pot. 

There are not many very common types: caiinated ot tmri' 
cated conical bowls, carinated cups, jars more or less ovoid. 
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though sometimes these too are carinated, and some small 
pithoi. Other forms such as the onc'handled dippers are rarer. 

Real handle are usually not found; in their place there are 
simple pierced bosses ot slight lugs. A number of earthenware 
objects such as spindle^horU, weights and spoons arc by now 
found with this pottery. Actually, the pottery, both in its types 
and in some of its forms, seems to be striedy related to that of 
the Steminello culture. The same may be said of the incised 
decoradon which could have been a very simplified derivation 
from the rich Stendnello decotation. There are motifs at Sten/ 
dncllo icsel£ in feet, which might be the origin of the ones more 
frequendy used in the San Cono pottery. 
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The sci&cched decoration which did not appear at ScentincUo 
is certainly, however, a contribution from the Apulo/Maoran 
cultures, where it is often found associated with painted ware. 
But this relationship between the San Cono^Piano Noiarc 
pottery and that of Stentinello (much more than with that of 
the painted pottery which, as wc have seen, succeeded it, at 
least in the Aeoli^ Islands and in eastern Sicily) makes us 
wonder whether the Stentinello culture had really disappeared 
with the advent of the new fordgn cultures, or whether it may 
not have lingered on for some time in the parts of Sicily outside 
the area of their expansion, finally engendering the new San 
Cono'Piano Hotato culture. The decorative motifs of San 
Cono/Piano Noiaro are, on the contrary, still chose which 
characterize the Conca d’Oro culture of north/wcstern Sicily, 
and which wc shall see survive until the Early Bronze Age. 

The San Cono^Piano Notaro style of decoration would 
seem, therefore, to have lasted for a very long time in Sicily, 
and in some respects to have linked the earliest Neolithic with 
the Early Bronze Age. Thus, it seems to have been the express 
sion of an indigenous element which succeeded in retaining its 
individuality and its characterisrics over many centuries and 
through a long series of ethnical and cultural vicissitudes. 


5. THE PAINTED POTTERY OF C0N20 AND 
THE BURNISH DECORATED WARE 


The other classes of pottery found in the lower levels of 
Chiusazza are so far much less well known in Sicily. The 
painted pottery with big panels of red bands outlined in black 
and with a series of hatched triai^les on the yellowish inner 
ground is so far known only from Chiusazza and the near-by 
Grocca del Conzo. No other examples are known. 

The shape of the panels formed by the painted lines is 
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peculiarly rcminiicent of the commonest decorative modfi of 
the inditd pottery of San Cono^Piano Notaro style. 

Aaually this painted Conao pottery shows an undeniable 
resemblance to the ponciy with r^ bands bordered with black 
which chaiactetizcd the early levels of the Middle Neolithic on 
the Lipari acropolis. But this is a superhdal analogy, since the 
neolithic pottery was much finer and glossy, and it also had a 
variety of types and forms. The Conzo ware, on the contrary, 
is opaque and coarse both in make and design; furthermore, 
the vessels arc reduced almost to a single form, a big pear.' 
shaped jar without handles or only with mean little handles, 
which becomes monotonous. 

The possibility of the derivation of one class from the ocher 
cannot be cjccluded, however. One should, moreover, consider 
the possibility of a long survival of this elenicnt in a culturally 
stagnant and isolated area (a phenomenon similar to the persist 
tence we have suggested in connexion with the incised pottery 
of San Cono style). 

As for the bucchcroid ware from these caves in the Syracuse 
neighbourhood, it is found again, in forms which, even if 
not identical, are at least closely akin to it, at Serrafolicchio 
just outside Agrigenco, i.e. at the extreme opposite side of 
Sicily. 

One simple but very typical example was also found at 
Trefontane (Patemo) on the slopes of Etna. 

If the forms differ in some respects at Cbinsazza and Setrafer^ 
licchio (at this latter site big truncated conical bowls with three 
or fout large handles are commonest, whereas at Chiusazza 
there a« bowls, more rounded in shape and handleless), the 
burnished decoration of vertical, often interrupted, sitiations 
made with a spacub, is everywhere identical. It Is, in faa, the 
same decoration as we have already noticed at Lipari in the 
Piano Come culture. 

One is really dealing wiili a technique of decoration which 
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had its origins in the Aegean and makes its appearance in the 
Rachmani period, i.c. at the end of the Greek Neolithic. 

6. THS PAINTED POTTERY OF 
SBRRAFBRLICCHIO STYLE 

The site of Serragcrlicchio is just outside Agrigcnto, in a big 
mountain cleft, in which an enormous quantity of pottery has 
been found. All around are small cavities and near by one can 
recognize a few ttaces of huts. 

Amongst this mass of pottery sundry classes, probably not 
all contemporaneous, can be distir^uished. The excavator 
of Scrrafcilicchio (Arias) noted that the painted ware which is 
most typical of this site was absent in the lower levels, and this 
fact coincides well with what we have observed at Chiusazza. 
We have already noted the single cup, with scratched decoca/ 
don in the San Cono style, which came from SerrafCTlicchio, 
and the abundant buc^croid ware, including large bowls 
and jars. 

But, above all, Sertaferlicchio had produced (apart from 
rather rare varieties) a characteristic pottery painted in opaque 
PU« H t)Uck on a shiny bright red or purplish^red ground, which is 

Fii li the one we shall call after this site. 

This ware is very varied in shape and includes pots of all 
sizes, from the largest to the smallest- The motifr, too, arc as 
varied: chevron bands, groups of lines, big dots, wavy lines, 
hatched panels, hour-'gjass rnotifr, etc.; and they are intermixed 
in a very lively and unexpected way. 

Among the commonest and most characteristic motifs arc 
those consisting of groups of parallel lines alternadngin various 
Pi^. li, b directions and one with thin verdcal bands from which narrow 

elongated wet^ slant out obliquely; in between there arc 
wavy lines. 
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At Setraferlicchio there arc also a few examples of a poli^ 
chrome ware, in which the black bands on a bright red ground 
are bordered with white bands or alternate with them. It is this 
type that we shall find again at Trefontane near Patetnb and 
at Sant’ Ippolico near Caltagirone. It must therefore belong to 
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a slightly later period than the one characterized by the black 
or red ware. 

Also represented at Senaierlicchio, though not abundantly, 
is the monochrome ware of Malpasso style, similar in aQ 
respects to forms from the Late Copper Age levels at Chiusazza. 
At Serraferlicchio, too, this seems to be later than the other 
classes of pottery. Lastly, there is a great mass of coarse pottery 
exactly like chat from the Middle and Later Copper Ages at 
Chiusazza, both in the l^t colour of its paste and in its simple 
decoradon limited to a few cordons or bosses. 


Si 
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The black or red pottery charaacrutic of Scrrafelicchio has 
not been found on a number of other sites scattered almost all 
ovec Sicily. We find it right in the heart of the island on an 
open site in the Rcalmese fee near Calascibetta, a site which 
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must originally have been on the top of a hill, but whose 
material was washed down by rainwater into the little valley 
below. 

In the Syracuse district it is found not only in the Chiusazza 
cave but also in the Grotta Genovese cbse by, and in the 
Grona Palombara at Targia. 

A typical but isolarcd pot in this style was found at Patemd. 
A few fragments of it came fi^om Lipari in the levels belonging 
to the Piano'Conte culture, and provide us with very important 
data for d)e synchronization of the Aeolian cultures with those 
of Sicily. 

A sensibly di^erent variant—not in its technique, which is 
always much the same, but in its decorative motifs—comes 
from the Grotta del Vccchiuzzo at Petralia Sottana. One pot 
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this cave, published by Signora Marconi Bovio, bears the 
unusual motif of a big angular pattern made with a group of 
thin lines, and by bordering lines oflinle triangular 'pennants': 
this is a modf which is not known from Serraferlicchio, chough 
it is found on a little pot from a comb at Capad near Palermo, Frf. it 

and is $0 far the only example of this style brought to light in 
the diffusion area of the Conca d'Oro culture. 

The pottery of Senafolicchio style, both in its technique of 
decoradon and in its form, still seems to 6c into the last phases 
of the Greek Neolithic, i.e. both gencdcally and typologically 
it precedes the Early Helladic. 


7. THE MONOCHROME RED WARE OF THE 

MALPASSO STYLE 


Neat Calasdbena, in the middle of Sicily, in a locality known 
as Malpasso, a few miles from Realmese, five tombs were dis^ 
covered a few years ago: they are of the chamber type, cut into 
the soft limestone, but somewhat different from the oven type, 
which wc shall see was more widely diffused in Sicily in the 
Bton2e Age. They are, in fact, rombs with several liede 
intercommunicaung rooms. 

The pottery found in them all has a monochrome red surface, 
and comprises only a few types. Most characteristic is the semi/ 
oval mug with a big strip handle linking a slighdy protruding 
base to a large vertical triangular projecdon built up on the rim 
and sometimes surmounted by an axe/like terminal. 

This type of pottery is also present with more variedes of 
form at Serraferlicchio, and in the Grotta del Vccchiuzzo at 
Petialia Sottana, but above all in the Sant* Ippolito sice near 
Caltagirone. 

There is no doubt chat here it corresponds strictly to diat 
which charactedzci the upper levels of the Grotta della 
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Chiusaiza. In this cas«, too» the vnde dismbudon of this type 
of pottery excludes the possibility of considering it only as a 
lo^ aspect. 

We no longer find analogies for these forou in the Late 
Aegean Neolithic, as in the case of both the butuish decorated 
buccheroid ware and the painted Sena&tlicchio pottery: this 
time the parallels come quite definitely from the Early Bronze 
Age of Anatolia. The typical mugs with upraised trian^lar 
projections are clearly reminiscent of examples Eom Alishar 
and Ktiliepe. 
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8. THE SITE OF SANT* IPPOLITO AND ITS PAINTED POTTERY 

The site on the Sant’ Ippolito (or Guardia, or Bersaglio) 
ac Calti^one is another of the most important deposits in 
Copper Age Sicily. 

Here was found a large quandry of pottery ranging in date 
frtm the Neolithic to the Early Iron Age; aauaily the site 
represents a number of vill^es either juxtaposed or super*- 
imposed one upon the other. Pottery of the Stendnello type, 
perhaps only of its final phases, was found here, and two or 
three scroll handles of pinkish^buff clay seem to belong to the 
spiral^meander style of Serra d’Alto. There is also pottery with 
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incised lines bordered with dots in che San Cono^Piano Notaro 
style. But the predominant types seem to belong to the Iat« 
stages of the Copper Age. 

The rcladonships with SertafCTlicchio seem to have been 
closest at a period which we arc led to believe was the West, 
the final one of this site. In fact, while many of the forms of 
coarse ware are common to both sices, the classes characterizing 
the earliest and middle phases at Serraferlicchio (as, for instance, 
the buccheroid ware and the one painted in black and red) are 
absent at Sant* Ippoliio or appear in very different (or more 
evolved) forms than at Serrafalicchio. 

Some types arc feequently found here which were rare at 
Serraferlicchio, like the polychrome poRcry with black bands 
bordered in white on a red ground, and the little pichoi or cups 
decorated with irregular black lines on a yellowish ground. 
The monochrome red ware of Malpasso type is also widely 
represented. 

Fil. But the most characteristic ware at Sane* Ippolito is a kind 

of ponery, almost always painted, that more than any other 
class of Sicilian ponety reveals the direct derivation of its forms 
irom Aegeo'Anatolian prototypes. This is shown mainly by 
che one^handled mugs and che small two-handled pots, more 
Pil 15, c or less spherical in shape and with a low cylindrical neck, 

which are by far che commonest forms, but pardcularly by 
Fil ^ high-necked ovoid flasks of specifically Cypriot 

type. 

As in the case of its oriental prototypes, the mouth of che 
Sauf Ippolito specimen is cut obliquely. 

Fg. s$. a Thcce was also an unpainted hemispherical tubular spouted 

jug which has parallels all over the Aegean and especially 
in Crete. There are &uic dishes as well, on high conical stands, 
sometimes with one or two handles between the stand and the 
F^. 15, f dish, and lastly some very curious oval, or rectai^ular, basin¬ 

like containers with a hemispherical cup inserted into orte side. 
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wliich is joined to the opposite side of the basin by a little 

central bri^e of unknown significance. e 

The decoration of this pottery painted in a dark colour on a 
yellowish or reddish background is very simple and belongs to 
a rigid decorative conception. 

On the necks of the little pots arc groups of borironial or 
vertical lines^ triangles, or sometimes big dots. Below the 
shoulder there are spaced groups of three vertical lines or angles 
made with crossed lines. 

An absolutely identical complex to that of Sant* Ippolito 
comes from the hut/villagc of Senefaiine near Gela, but little 
flasks of Cypriot type exaedy like the one from Sant’ Ippolito 
have been found in the Gela district (Caltaglrone Museum) 
and at Villafrati near Palermo. 

The fact chat this type of pottery is unrepresented in the 
Chiusazza cave, and only indicated or, perhaps, we should 
say, heralded by a few elements at Serraferlicchio, seems to 
show that it may have developed fully only after this site had 
ceased to be used. 

The Sant* Ippolito pottery may be characterisdc of an even 
bter period than that of the red Malpasso ware. 


9 - THE COKCA D*ORO CULTURE OF 
NORTH-WESTERN SICILY 


North-westein Sicily, that is to say the region consisting of the 
modern provinces of Palermo and Trapani, seems to have been 
very different ftom the rest of Sicily at this period. 

The culture which flourished here has been called the *Conca 
d’Oro culture* by Signora Marconi Bovio, who has described 
its characteristics, because most of the rites in which it is repre¬ 
sented are in Palermo itself or in its immediate surroundir^ 
(via Roma, Porrazzi, fioccadifalco, Valdcsi, Mondello, Baida, 
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Sant' Isidoro. Udiiore, Piazza Leoni. Patco della Favorita), 
and in a rather wider scrip around the Conca d’Oro (Villafrati, 
Moaida. Capaci, Carini). Farther away in western Sicily 
(Segesta, Erice, Paceco, Mocya, Marsala, Paitanna, Santa 
Marghcrica Belice, Prizzi) and on the Tyrrhcman coast to the 
east of Palermo (caves at Tccmini imerese, Caccamo, Calta/ 
vuturo, Zsnello), the finds have hitherto been fewer; but this 
may be the result of less intensive research. This culture is 
chiefly, though not exclusively, knowji from grave^oods. 

Pii 1$ The tombs arc consistently of the oven type, opening out 

from a little vertical shaft: a type, namely, of Aegeo/Anatolian 
origin. Sometimes one shaft may lead to two or even three 
sepulchral cells. The diameter of these is seldom more than 
six feet, and sometimes less than three fret. In every cell thae 
are several crouched burials with vases, weapons, objects of 
scone, earthenware and bone, occasionally of metal, which 
were placed around them as grave/goods. Frequently, powdered 
ochre is found in these tombs. Natural as well as rock^ut caves 
were used for burial places. 

The decorated pottery can be divided into two distinct 
groups, one constituted by the real and pjroper Conca d’Oro 
style, and the other by the Moarda style ware. Many elements 
lead us to think that this may, at least g;enedcally, be mote 
evolved than the Conca d’Oro style. But the rwo types arc 
sometimes associated in one tomb and the undecorated ware 
usually seems to be common to the two groups. 

In the stylistic group of the Conca d'Oro proper, almost the 
only decoration consists of incised Lines, sometimes in pairs, and 
often bordered with a tow of impressed dots forming panels. It 
is a decoration that wc have, in fret, already met in eastern 
Sicily, in the San Cono'Piano Notaro culture. 

The vase shapes, however, are largely different: with rare 
exceptions they are globular jars without real handles but with 
simple peribrated bosses, small one^handled mugs and thin 
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vases. A very signiRcaot type is the 'Canoi beaker*, a local 
imitation ofcbe bell/beaker. but decoratcdin the typical Conca 
(fOro style. The shapes of the plain ware are much more 
varied and show a number of influences. Some seem to con/ 
dnue the Sao Cono/Piano Notaco cradiuou and even that of 
SteniincUo, but the most typical forms of the San Cono culture. 
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for example the big catinated bowls chaiacterisiic of the Piano 
Notaro tombs and Grotta Zubbia no longer appear. 

Ocher forms ccpear those that are known from the painted 
pottery at Sctraferlicchio. but a good many by now clearly 
show the influence of derived Aegeo/Anatolian forms, of the 
red Malpasso style ware and of painted Sant* Ippolito pottery. 
Of these we find in particular the collared mug, the flask with 
very high cylindrical neck, some small amphorae, some dipper/ 
cups with very long, curved handles, etc. A painted flask from 
Viliafraii seems to be a real import from the Sant* Ippolito 
cultural horizon in east/ceniral Sicily. Some pots with oval 
mouths or with big elbow/kandles terminating in pointed 
projections closely resemble those from the Aeolian culture of 
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Fi^ ,7 Piano Quartan. But some little vases found at Villafraii and 

at Moarda exactly reproduce types charactensdc of another 
Aeolian culture, that of Capo Craziano, now representing the 
Early Bronze Age in Lipari. Considering their relative isola/ 
tion in the complex of the Palermo area, there is every likelihood 
that they were actually imported from the Aeolian Islands. 

Among tlic imponed elements to reach the Conca d’Oro 
culture, the bell/beaker is of fundamental intercsi» and several 
examples either whole or fragmentary have now been fbund in 
Sidly. Actually, the well/known examples from Villafrad 
have receritly been joined by others from a tomb at Parunna 
near Selinume, while from the Grorta ChiusilJa at Isnello there 
comes a bone V^bored button of a type constandy associated 
with bclUbeakers in the Iberian peninsula. 

We have already mendoned that the form itself of the bell/ 
beakers was locally imitated in the ‘Catini beaker*. But we 
should add that other pottery forms in the Conca d’Oro culture 
also seem more or less faithfully to have copied Iberian proto/ 
types belonging to the same cultural horizon as the bcll/beakecs. 

All this goes to show the profoundly cclecdc character of the 
Conca d’Oro culture, towards which very diverse influences 
seem to have converged. They came not only from soudv 
eastern Sicily and the Aeolian Islands but also from fat/off 
Ibetia. Moreover, thee influences seem to have been imposed 
on an indigenous, strongly conservadvc cultural background 
where techniques and decoradve pottery styles already tradi/ 
donal in Si^y were pcrpeiuaici hkc those which, 
perhaps evolving from late Stentinello modfs, characterized the 
San ^no/Piane Notaro culture. 

One has the impression, therefore, that in Sicily an indi/ 
genous cultural nucleus continued 10 exist, untouched by the 
advent of new, foreign cultures, which perhaps aflkted only 
Hmifed parts of the island. Side by side with the paimed/poetcry 
culture of the Middle and Late Neolithic (which eastern Sicily 
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at least had shared with the Aeolian Islands and southern 
Italy) and with the Copper Age cultures of overseas origin 
(e.g. Scrraferlicchio, Malpasso, Sam* Ippolito), there seems 
also to have been a local indigenous culture. It was influenced 
to some extent by the former, but in the main continued faithful 
to the Sceminello tradition which it perpetuated. 
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In fact, while all the other decorative styles char alternated in 
Sialy seem to have had only a short duration, and have dis/ 
appeared as soon as a new style esublished itself, the decorative 
style of San Cono and Conca d’Oro carried on the modfi 
which had already been used on Steniincllo pouecy and which 
seem to have lasted for a very loi^ dme. Whereas we find it 
represented in the lowest levels of the Chiu$a22a cave at the 
beginning of the Copper Age, at Villafrati it is associated with 
belbbcahcrs and with pottery in the Aeolian Capo Graaiano 
style, in the Early Bronze Age. 

The funeral cite has changed from the oval single/gravcs of 
Piano Notaro and the first San Cono tomb, to the oven tombs 
with shaft and chamber, which are exclusive at this dme to the 
Conca d*Oto. Although the implements and pottery forms 
have undergone various influences from the fresh influxes of 
popularion, the basic decorative moii6 remain unchanged. 
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to. THB MOARDA STYtE POTTERY OF THE 
CONCA d’oRO culture 

AcnoQg the several tombs in the Conca d’Ofo culture, and 
above all in those of Moarda, Segesta, Torre bigini and ^ncllo, 
there are some which produce examples of a totally different 
kind of pottery from the usual characccrisuc type. 

PUtes 26,27 It is a very fine ware, much more richly and attractively 
ornamented. The decoration consists of lines incised before 
firing and in the main comprises parallel bands or zones, 
hatched or criss'Crossed, somciimcs making multiple angles and 
Place also simple groups of incised parallel lines. 

Both in its technique and its motifs this pottery seems to be 
a dim reflection of the belhbcakcf style decoration in the Iberian 
peninsub, though it also has analogies, which can hardly be 
accidental, with the pottery of the Sardinian Copper Age from 
Anghclu Ruju and Maiinaru. Both these sites are also related 
to the Iberian bcU/beaker culture. 

The Conca d’Oro culture must have been of very long 
duration: it must have been developing right through the 
Copper Age and have gone on during the whole Early Bronze 
Age when the Capo Graziano culture was already established 
in the Aeolian Isliids, and the Castelluccio culture in south/ 
cascern Sicily. Poes typical of these two cultures were, in fact, 
associated in the Vilbfrati and Torrebigini tombs with Conca 
d^Oro ware. 

It must have corresponded with a period of unusual pros/ 
pedty in nonh/western Sicily: a prosperity due, no doubt, 
chiefly to traffic with the distant west, with Sardinia and the 
Iberian peninsula, whose imponance is attested by the bell/ 
beakers and the bcal imitations of the beakers themselves and 
of their style of decoration. 

There seems no doubt that these rebdons with the west 
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developed in the last phases of the Conca d'Oro culture, since 
the b^beakers $o far known aie associated with the Capo 
Graziano style (Villafrati) and the West Cascelluccio style 
(Torrebigim). The Moarda ware, derived from beU/beakers, 
would ihcrelbre appear to be the ultimate product of this 
Sicilian culture. 


II. IMPLEMENTS OF THE SICILIAN COPPER AGE 

While in the case of the pottery—which almost always has a 
very distinct decorative style—it has been possible to establish 
not only its typological but also its chronological position, it is 
much mote difficult to do this with the other classes of objects 
fiotn the Sicilian sites of this period; we prefer therefore to 
consider them as a whole. 

Some of these sites, specially Sant* Ippolito near Cal^rone, 
have produced a great variety of objects. Characteristic of this 
period are the iena<otca horns, which certainly had a prophy^ 
lactic value and as amulets are still valued in popular supersd^ 
don, especially in southern Italy. Bui there arc many classes of 
terracotta objects of practical uscj spindle/whorls (generally 
spherical or biconical, less often cylindrical, discoidal or bun/ 
shaped), reels, spoons, weights of various forms, lids of simple 
disc shape with holes near the edge, or of a conical type 
surmounted by a knob. 

Metal, too, is certainly known by this time, but only a few 
objects have been found. Almost all of them come ftom 
burials of the Conca d*Oro/tfri«, and thecefore belong to the 
Early Bronze Age: a single little dagger and a bracelet ftom 
Chiusilla at IsncUo, a litde ring from Boccadifalco, and small 
fragments from Sanf Iridoro. 

The scone industry is very varied: so far the axe hammer or 
battle axe is unknown from Sicily, though there are examples 
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of these in the contemporaneous culture of ihc Italian mainland 
(Rinaldonc). But there are some axes with cylindrical perfora/ 
tion. One very well-made specimen came from Palazzolo 
Acrcide. 

Some mace/heads are, however, known from Sicily, both 
globular and oval ones, with cylindrical perforation of a type 
well known at Troy and in Egypt- Specimens were recovered 
from the Grona del Fico at Isncllo, from Valdcsi and Cefalu, 
and a recent discovery has added anotha, already mentioned, 
from the Grotta del Con2o (Syracuse). 

Polished axes are very common; the largest ones, generally 
biconvex, are almost always made of basalt while the bener 
examples, made of hard greenstone, are rather rare, The smaller, 
often diminutive ones are almost always made of greenstone, 
quite frequendy planoconvex, and many of them have a 
perforated butt, Querns, rubbers and pestles are common 
everywhere. 

Arrow-'hcads retouched on both sides, which have been 
known since the neolithic Diana style, are now very widely 
diffused. But in Sicily the hollow^bascd type is almost exclu^ 
sive: the Icafrshaped and barbed and tailed types arc much 
rarer. 

Blades with rounded tips and nujginal retouching are 
commoi^ so, too, arc end^saapers. 

Proper flint/daggers with retouching on two facets in the 
Solutiean technique like those in the Iberian peninsula, in 
southern France, and the Italian cultures of Rcmcdcllo, Rinal^ 
done, Gaudo, are unknown from Sicily, except for a single 
imperfect example from a small cave on the coast near Syracuse. 

There has also recendy been found a lirde stone idol in the 
Conzo cave, which may be compared with the welbknown, 
analogous examples from the Iberian peninsula. 
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12 . THE GAMPIGNIAN INDUSTRY IN StCILY AND 
THE WORKING SITES IN THE HYBLAEAN HILLS 

Id addition to the worked flakes which are generally used for 
the smaller and finer impUmenis, a new technique is now 
widespread in the working of flint, which was usually 
employed for the making of coarser and bigger implements. 

This is the Campignian technique, unknown in the Necy 
lithic, but which lasts in Sicily right into the Early Bronze Age. 

The implements were made from large irregular pieces of flint 
coarsely flaked on the sutficc: they have large bulbs of percuss 
sioQ and are roughly made into poinu and discoidal scrapers 
(especially common at Sant* Ippolito). 

As a rule the retouching is on both facets and produces dis^ 
coidal or am^daloid implements that ate somewhat reminiseem 
of Upper Palaeolithic coMps it poini and of the Mousierian 
discoidal cores. 

But the most characteristic of all in this industry arc the 
tranehets, sometimes of very lar^c size and made into real flint 
axes. 

This Campignian ‘cote’ type of industry generally adopts a 
material of less good quality than the one used in the blade 
industry, a whidsh opaque flint or even silicious chalk. 

This industry was chiefly identified through the work of 
Ippolico Cafici on the huge ‘working floors* in the Hyblaean 
Hdls. A group of these sites ewerids (or about eleven miles over 
the districts of Vizzini, Licodia Eubea, Monierosso Almo and 
Giarratana, taking in Ae localities of San Cono, Fiutnegrande, 

Rubali, the valleys of the Amcrillo and Lavandaio, but espe^ 
dally the Scalona and Cakfomo fees, where there are very large 
exposures of flint strata. The rough^ut implements and waste 
flakes from this flint working are found on the ground here in 
large quantities. 
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But the finest and most perfect of these implements generally 
come from the habitation sites, furnished from these workshops, 
as those of San Cono, Serraferlicchio, Sant* Ippolito, etc. Some 
of these working sites, especially Calafomo, produce pebbles 
of various shapes, ovoid, flattened ot rounded with hollows 
made on the opposite ^ets, of a type also found somedmes in 
other countries, associated with the Campignian industrial 
technique. 

IJ. THE COPPER ACEJ CONCLUSIONS 

The painted^ctcry Neolithic, in spite of the variety of its 
decorative styles that characteriied it from the Casiellaro to the 
Diana phases, represented—in its endiety—a unity. It was easy 
to recognize the course of its evolution, to follow the progress 
from one phase to another, and to find precedents in one phase 
ibr the scylisdc developments of the next. 

The Copper Age was also to some extent a unify. This can 
be well enough shown by the fact that almost all the most 
important sices condnued to develop at least through some of 
its phases, if not right through the whole ofit; e,g, the Chiusazza 
and Conzo caves, Trefontane, Sant’ Ippolito, the Groica del 
Vccchiuzzo and Serraferlicchio. But in this case the condnuity 
between one phase and another is much less evident. Bach 
period affirms its own heritage of types and forms, decorative 
motifr and techniques, and seems wholly to repudiate those of 
the preceding phases. One has the impression that the world 
was unstable, in a process of rapid transformadon; that these 
alterations were not caused by any internal evolution based on 
the condnual re/claboradon of those elements that were present, 
at least in an embryonic state, from the beginning in the patri/ 
mony of these cultures. They cook place, it would seem, under 
the pressure of new influences, new impulses coming from a 
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distant world, and each fr«h wave created a new style and taste 
coniiasdng rather than in harmony with what had been before. 

But it must be admitted that a somewhat similar impression 
might be gained by anyone who tried to reconstruct Greek 
civilization, by studying the pottery from only one centre or 
another in Sicily oc Magna Graecia, The contrast between the 
proco^Corinthian geomeinc style, the Corinthian with animals, 
the banded loruc, and the black or red figure Attic ware, is no 
less violent than that existing between the various classes of 
pottery which we have examined. 

Like that of the Greeks, the world of the Copper Age, too, 
must have been both srror^y creative and highly diversified. 

Every region, every ethnic group, must have added its own 
highly individual and specialized contribution to the rapid 
progress of an extraordinarily rich and complex dvilizauon. 

This particularization was probably in existence already in 
the Aegeo^Anatolian cultures from which all this complex 
originated. 

Every disaict in this region, every centre so fax excavated, 
presents at this time its own cultural individuality and its own 
physiognomy. Although it shares certain elements with neigh/ 
bouring or more distant centres, it is still clearly distinguished 
from them. 

The frequent alternarion of the decorative pottery styles in 
Sicily during the Copper Age can be explained not only by 
the rapid cultural evolution in the civilization, but still more 
by the fact that people from different regions and with different 
heritages were participating in tliis colonizing movement, or at 
least in the westward propagation of culture. 

We have seen that the first rwo phases of cultural evolution 
in the Sicilian Copper Age were still apparently closely United 
to the Late Neolithic cultures (Larisa/Rachmani/Eutresis) of 
continental Greece, and eventually, through those cultures, 

Anatolian influences reached Sicily. 
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In the more evolved phases, however, such as those of 
Malpasso and Sam' Ippolito, die dominant influence was that 
of the Anatolian Early Bronze Age cultures. 

Contributions from other regions such as Malta, Sardinia, 
and pardcularly the Iberian peninsula, with which Sicily was 
now in touch, added to the Sicilian civilization of this time. 
Bui a nouble pan was played by the local cultural subsctaca on 
which the new civilization impinged, This is shown most 
clearly in the case of the incised pottery of San Cono^Conca 
d’Oro style and that of the painted style of Conzo. 

However rapid one may suppose the evolution of any one 
style to have been, or however short the duration of each, the 
very number of these changes—a least four—shows that this 
period must, in iis entirety, have lasted a long time, 





Chapter IV 


The Early Bronze A^e 

I T IS DIFFICULT to recogiuM any true break between 
the cultures which we have regarded as being of the Copper 
A%t and those representing the real and proper Bronze Age in 
Sicily, and it seems that the whole island was not affected to 
(he same extent. 

As a matter of fact, a fundamental change had taken place 
in the middle of the Copper Age at the moment when the 
influence of Anatolian cultures had gained supremacy over the 
hitherto prevailing one of the Late Greek Neolithic; it was, 
however, rather a change of taste and style than any abrupt 
interruption in the course of civilized life. 

The transition from the Copper Age to the Bronze Age can 
be regarded, to a cetiain extent, as conesponding to a consolida/ 
don in the trends which had been prevailing in the last phases 
of the former period, and to a stabilization of the island cultures. 

In souih/eastcrn and southern Sicily the artistic liveliness of 
the earlier phases was followed by a real cultural Koin^ by a 
culture ardsucally very stiff, homogeneous, and conservative, 
that of Castcllucdo. 

In the Aeolian Islands the economic decadence which seems 
to have been characteristic of the Copper Age was followed 
by the Capo Graziano culture—a period of marked revival. 

1 ^, though quite diffeent in all its ariisdc manifestations 
from that of CastcUuccio, showed in some ways the same 
uniformity, the same sdffness, and the same stylistic immobility 
durir^ a period which we suppose was fairly long. 

It is harder to recognize this break in nonh/wcstein Sicily, 
where the Conca d'Oro culture seems to have condnued to 
evolve from the precedii^ period without apparently any abrupt 
changes. Perhaps we may find hints of this ctidcal charge in 
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the prevalence of wcsiern Iberian influences wliich brought to 
Sicily the belhbeakct and the decorative style derived from it, 
and which represented the backwash of the movement of 
cultural prop^aiion which until now had flowed from cast 
to wen. 

From the technological point of view the new paiod is 
characterized by the prevalence of mnal^working, before which 
the none industry gradually f^ed out until it disappeared 
altogether at the beginning of the Middle Bronze Age. 

Politically and economically the Early Bronze Age is marked 
by another and wider expansion of the civilized world, and by 
the establishing of lively trade connexions between widely 
separated countries. 

The movement of cultural propagation from the east, which, 
during the Copper Age, had reached the Iberian peninsula and 
southern France and inspired in them the splendid cultures of 
Almeria and Fontbouisse, did not, however, terminate in those 
regions. They, in their turn, became cultural centres of impulse 
and radiated their influence towards more distant lands, 
towards west/central and northern France and the British 
Isles. 

The first farming cultures to reach these countries were in fact 
already permeated by evolved cultural elements, such as mega^ 
lithic architecture, the rite of collective burial, and sometimes 
that of cremation, which clearly show the seed from which they 
grew—a seed which had fallen on fertile soil. Here also, as had 
happened in a previous stage on the western coasts of the 
Mediterranean, prosperous civilizations had been developing, 
and the exploitation of the natural resources of the soil had been 
started, Perhaps chief amor^ these was Cornish dn, necessary 
CO die eastern countries for making bronze. 

A trade route had gradually been opened, which followed 
the Atlantic coasts of France, across Aquitaine, and continued 
along the Tyichenian coasts to the Straits of Messina. It carried 
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to the Aegean the tin from ihe British Isles, for which the refined 
products of Aegean art and industry were given in exchange. 

The outcome of this trade was the rise in southern England of 
the Wessex culture permeated by Aegean influences; bur all 
countries concerned in it felt its beneficial effects. 


I, THE EARLY BRONZE AGB IN THE AEOLIAN 
ISLANDS! THE CAPO CRAZIANO CULTURE 


Whereas the Copper Age had been a period of economic 
decadence in die Aeolian Islands, the Early Bronze Age was 
a prosperous one. Here the inhabitants availed themselves 
to the full of their favourable position on the routes which 
focused on the Straits of Messina from all around the western 
Medicenanean. 

The Aeolian navigators, with many centuries of experience 
behind them in the export of obsidian, knew by now how to 
draw the fullest advantages from the new situation tha had 
developed in western Europe. They certainly took a very active 
part in the trade which linked east and west at this time, and 
they may even have monopolized it. 

Lipari, Filicudi, Salina and Panaiea became markets for the 
trade of the Mediterranean, and perhaps marked the fkchest 
point reached by the Aegean navigators. They exchai^cd the 
refined products of their ait and aafismamhip there for xht raw 
materials brought &om afar by the Aeolian ships. 

One clear indication of the exchanges carried out through 
the agency of the Aeolian Islands lies in the large quantity of 
Aegean pottery dating from the end of the Middle Helladic 
and the beginning of the Late Helladic periods, which are 
found in the AeoUan villages at this rime. The amount shows 
that Aegean products must have been widely difhised in the 
Aeolian villages. 
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The Aeolian civflizaiion of this period has been called the 
Capo Craziano culture, after a village on a promontory of that 
name in Filicudi. 

Vhu 54 Capo Craziano is an isolated hill, rising steeply from the sea, 

and joined to the island by a tongue of low ground. Only on 
the side lacing the isthmus is the slope less steep, and here it is 
now terraced: on the other sides it is precipitous and in many 
places completely inaccessible. On the top of this hill the 
village was built in a very strong, almost impregnable position. 
Excavations at this site have hardly begun, but have already 
Plate 33 revealed six oval huts. All that remains today is the surround^ 

ing dry/stone wall of each hut which once supported a thatched 
roof On the southern slope of the hill, in the natural crevices 
between the huge masses of fallen rocks, the burial places be/ 
longing to the people of this village have been found. They seem 
to have been collective tombs, suggesting an adaptation to the 
natural conditions of the ground of the rirual rype of rocl^cuc 
tomb which is now the usual type in Sicily and southern Italy. 
Here it could not be adopted because oftb e hardness of the rock. 

On the aaopolis site in Lapari excavations have also brought 
to Ught a village of this period. We have already spoken at 
length of this acropolis, which, with its isolated position and 
steep sides, is a natural fortress like the Capo Craziano hill. 

The main building of the village is a large oval hut, measure 
ing about forty by rwenty/five fcei, standi:^ inside a rectangular 
enclosure. This building may have been the village sanctuary 
or the dwelling of the chief. Clearly ft is markedly different 
&om all the other huts, which are much smaller, not exceeding 
twenty fret at most, oval in shape, and with only one room: 
they cluster close together outside the precinct of the biggest hut. 
A big granary has also been revealed in this village, shaped like 
a (runcaied cone, and built most carefully with rubble and 
volcanic mud. 

Other huu of the same date are also beir^ brought to light 
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in Lipari in an unfortified positioii in the Diana plain at the 
foot of die acropolis. This fact shows that at lease for some time 
during this period, which we are inclined to think was rather 
long, men were able lo live free from the anxieties of self' 
defence. These huts in the Diana plain might be thought to 
be earlier than those on the acropolis, and to have corresponded 
to an initial phase of the Capo Craiiano culture, before conv 
mercial exchanges with the Aegean began. It is a definite foct 
that no single fragment of A^an pottery has been found tn 
them, though it is common on the acropolis. 

Of a village of this period on the east coast of the island of 
Salina, at the Seno dei Cianfi near Santa Marina, nothing is 
left except the refuse which fills a little natural hollow. Its 
houses, which must once have stood on the top of the hill 
(Seno), have been washed away by natural agencies. Belonging 
to the same period, a series of p eculiar little pits built of boulders 
cemented with volcanic mud have been discovered in the 
Calcara in the island of Panarea. The Calcara is a small scoop, 
facing the sea, with very steep cliffs and with a little flat area at 
che bottom, most of which is riddled with active jamroU 
(smoking holes). These axe the most salient volcanic pheno' 
mena survivir^ in the island. 

This place, difficult of access by foot, was too uncomfoit' 
able and too cramped to have been the sice of a village; never' 
thelcss, there ate indications that the area was frequented from 
the r a re Neolithic (Diana style period) up to Imperial Roman 
a span of nearly two thousand five hundred years. We 
are led to wonder if we are not here faced with vestiges of a 
cult devoted to some divinity which presided over the subtCT' 
ranean forces of Nature. If so, che liede pits would not have 
been just granaries, but kinds of hthrol foe vodve offerings. 

In che villages of Capo Graziano times, the obsidian industry 
is relatively rare, though not altopthet abandoned. A peeiy 
stone axe with cylindrical pcrfocation bas been found in Lipari. 
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Querns are always common, as well as rubbing stones, mortars 
and pounders. Metal-working on the spot is shown by a 
sandstone mould for casting bronze objects, found on the 
Lipari acropolis. The quantities of spindJe*whorls, mosdy very 
latgc in size, prove that the art of spinning and weaving was 
widespread. 

The pottery in the Capo Graziano culture is made of a lathet 
coarse paste, and very often decorated with incised wavy lines, 
alternating wtth dotted lines or rosencs, or with little impressed 
hollows. Dotted triangles arc also common. This is a kind of 
pottery for which we know no parallels, cither in Sicily or 
southern Italy, and which seems therefore to be characteristic 
only of the Aeolian Islands. 

Actually, some of the forms are similar to those of the earliest 
Copper Age sites in Apulia, such as those of Gioia del Colie. 
Bui the style of decoration is entirely foreign to Apulia. Some 
vaguely comparable material can be found in Sicily, in. the 
Conca d’Oro culture, which, though earlier in origin than the 
Aeolian Capo Graziano culture, must have continued to 
Houiish side by side with it. 

Evidence of connexions between the two cultures is suppHed 
by typical specimens of Aeolian pottery of the Capo Graziano 
style which have been found within the area of the Conca 
d’Oro culture at Villafrati and Moard^ and there is a curious 
resemblance, not only in the shape of the pots but also in some 
of the most charactetistic decorative motifs of the Capo 
Graziano culture, with the Maltese pottety of the Taixien 
necropolis; belonging, that is, to the period following that 
charactaized by the megalichic buildings in Malta. 

Rather than claim direct relationship between the Lipari 
and Malta cultures, we should perhaps consider them as havii^ 
been derived from common prototypes, and for these we should 
logically look towards the East- 

In fact, in the Peloponnesus there does exist a class of ware 
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that is very suiedy comparable both to the Aeolian and the 
Maltese pottery. This was found by Dorpfeld in the Altis site 
at Olympia, where there was a group of tombs with inhuman 
dons in large pithoi like the ones we shall later find at Milazzo. 

At Olympia there were cups that are in every way analogous 
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10 our forms, and they also have an identical decoration, 
continuing, like ours, undet the base. 

We may also note that pottery forms analogous to those 
from Capo Gcaziano are found on many Late proto/Helladic 
and Middle Helladic sices (Eutresis, Orchomenos, Asine. 
Lerna, etc.). Wc should therefore also consider an Oriental 
origin for this Aeolian culture. 

The Aeolian culture of Capo Graziaoo holds a key position 
in the panorama of Mediterranean prehistory, because it enables 
us to recognize relations with contemporary cultures of far/off 
lands, and to draw chronological conclusions from them. 
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We have already mentioned the lai^ number of sherds of 
imponed Aegean pottery that are found in the Aeolian 
villages and date 6om this dmc. The chronology of the Aegean 
pottery has by now been fairly accurarely established. 

The discovery of Egyptian objects in the Cretan palaces or 
on the Greek mainLind, and of Aegean objects in Egypt, has, 
in &ct, enabled us to link the ardsde and cultural evolution of 
the Aegean with that of Egypt, which by now had already 
moved into history. 

The Aegean pottery imported into the Aeolian Islands 
allows us to date the Aeolian cukures, and to establish die iiist 
frmly fixed dates in western prehistory. The Aeolian Islands 
in their turn can provide a basis, hitherto lacking, for dating 
the cultures in countries still farther west. 

The fragtncnis of Aegean pottery found in, Lipaii, Salina 
and Filicudl, in the villages of the Capo Graziano culture, 
come down to the end of the Middle Heliadic, but most of 
Plate 30 them belong to the proto^Mycenaean (L.H- I—U, about 

1550-1425 B.C.), to Mycenaean III At (about 1425-1400 
fi.e.) and some perhaps even to (he beginnir^ of Mycenaean HI 
Az (1400-1375 B.C.). They point, therefotc, to the existence 
of lively contacts between the Aegean world and the Aeolian 
Isbnds, in the period fcom the seventeenth to the fifteenth 
century B.c. 

One cannot, however, exclude the possibility chat the Capo 
Graziano culture may have begun earlier, perhaps even in the 
eighteenth century B.c., because the levels of this culture are 
veiy thick and the huts in the villages seem to have been 
reconstructed many times. 

But in Sicily, at ViUafraii, typical litde vases of the Capo 
Graziano style have been found associated in a collective tomb 
with the well/known beibbeaker, itself a represeutadve of a 
western, Iberian culture, which had widely influenced the 
whole of western Europe. 
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Z, THE EARLY BRONZE ACE IN SICILY: 

THE CASTELLUCCIO CULTURE 


Culturally, Sicily s<eins to have been very unlike the Aeolian 
Islands ac this dme. In fact, it did not have a sii^e homo^ 
geneous culture, but it had various cultural provinces, each 



Sim ion^ at Casu^htuio (NM#). 


with its own characteiisiics. The bcsuknown culture of this 
period is that of Casielluccio, which, since 1890, was taken by 
Orsi to teptcscDt the first of the four periods into which he 
divided the prehistory of Sicily. 

The Castelluccio culture stretches over the whole south*<asc 
and south of Sicily. But though it may be regarded as being 
btoadly homogeneous, we can recognize from the srylc of the 
painted decoration of its pottery two distinct fedes in iu one in 
the cast, in the districts of Catania, Syracuse, Ragusa and Gela, 
and the other farther to the west, concspondii^ roughly to the 
province of Agrigento. 
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First let us consider the eastern fades. This takes its name 
fiom the village of Castclluccio, about fifteen miles from Note, 
and has produced one of the bi^esc collections of material of 
this period. 

The village stood on the top of a rocky spur stretching out 
&om the edge of the high plateau of Akroi towards the south, 
with deep valleys on each side isolating it and making it easily 
defensible. Ho signs of any huts remain, but Orsi discovered 
the rubbish^ip belonging to them, which was very rich in 
potsherds. Several hundred rock^mbs can bo seen in the soft 
limestone cliffs of a liule side valley (Cava della Signora). At 
the lime of excavation some of these tombs still contained their 
grave/goods, They arc litde, oval, oven/shaped rooms, which 
seldom reach six feec, and are sometimes less than three feet in 
diameter. Sometimes they have a small anteroom in from. In 
each one of them were remains of numerous inhumations. The 
small entrance doorways, generally not more than two and a 
half to three feet ull, were sometimes closed with simple dry^ 
stone walling, and sometimes with stone slabs, some of which 
were decorated with spiral motifs in relief. Tltese Casielluccio 
portal slabs are the only examples of prehistoric stone^carving 
so far known from Sicily. They are v^uely similar to the 
carvings feom the Maltese temples of the Tarxien period which 
are. however, not only artistically superior to. but also chrono'' 
logically earlier than, those from Sicily. 

Tombs with a rather more complex architecture are rare; 
amorist these we can mention one which was entered ftom a 
vestibule with four pillars, a type not unique in the acchiteccure 
of Sicily at this time. 

Cascellucdo is one of the most interesting, as well as one of 
the most complete examples of a village of this period, but it 
was certainly not the only one of its kind. Small, sometimes 
even much smaller, villages similar to it must have been 
common throughout eastern Sicily, But generally nothing 
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reouins of these except the rock/cut tombs, sometimes isolated, 
but more often in litde groups, 


Continuing nonhwards &om Castelluccio, we may mendon 
the small necropolis of the Reale estate near Syracuse, and 
groups of tombs in the Priolo district (Cava di Mostrii^ano), 
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at Melilli (Bernadina, Cava Sccchiera), at Augusta (Monte 
Gisira, Cava di Cana Barbira), and the necropolis of 
Valsavoia on the edge of the Catania plain: all these have 
oven^haped tombs. Rather farther inland, however, is Monte 
San Basilc near Scordia, where remains of oval hues have been 
discovered. 

Fanher to the north, the Etna lavas were too hard to cut, and 
so instead of these cock/cut tombs we find various adaptations 
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suited to the local conditions. In the Catania district the 
hollows formed by the flowing lava were used as ossuaries at 
Barricra and NovolucccUo, but at Biancavilla we find a necro' 
polls of oval graves surrounded with little stone walls, and all 
made inside a big cave formed by the lava flow. 

Going southwards from CastcUuccio, there are small groups 
of tombs at Cozzo dclle Giumarc (Noco), at Cugni di 
Calaforina (Pachino) and bigger groups in the Cava Lazzaro 
near Rosolini and in the Cava d’Ispica. In the Cava Lazzaro 
an extremely interesting tomb has an architectural fa5adc with 
sham pillars, perhaps the most complex and ornate in Sicily 
at this rime. 

On the south coast of Sicily the Comiso district was one of 
the most densely inhabited during the Castelluccio period, 
Alor^ the edge of the limestone plateau of Ragusa. and over^ 
lookir^ the Ippari valley and the plain of Vittoria, a series of 
villages is strung out, built dthet on rocky spurs or on little 
isolated hummocks. The first of these, that of Branco Grande, 
was built in the sand-dunes near the Greek town of Camarina. 
It was fortified with a dry-stone wall enclosing the oval huts. 
A short distance away, and farther up the valley, are the villages 
of Piano Resii, Petraro, Same Croci and, most important of 
aU, that of Monte Sallia with its cemeteries of Cozzo delle 
Ciavole and Monie Raccllo. The prosperity of this village was 
due to the exploitation of the near-by flint mines of Monte 
Tabuto, the abandoned galleries of which were later used as 
burial places. Out of these came the latest collection of pots 
of the Castelluccio style ever found. Farther inland are groups 
of tombs in the districts of Chiaramonte Gulfi (Paraspola, 
Atanci), of Licodia Euboea, Gianatana (Donna Scala), and 
the large settlement of Mome Casale between Giarratana and 
Buscemi, the oval huB of which were discovered by Orsi. 

The same cultural/jfiVr is again found on the other side of 
the Dirillo river, in the Gela and Caltanisena districts, ac Gela 
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icseir(a£ MoUno a Venio, on the Ru^eri estate, in the Borgo 
tombs), in she tombs of Manfria, and in a number of small 
cemeteries, most of which are still uncxcavated, extending from 
the borders of the Gela plain (Monte Oesurino, Monte Milin^ 
ciana, Priorato, Lavanca Nera, Monte Bubbonia) as far as 
Caltanisetta (Gibil Gabib, Sabbucina, San Cataldo, etc.). 

The Castelluccio culture is characterized by pottery painted Plai« a. as 
with brown or blackish lines on a light yellow or reddish 
background, very occasionally with whitish strokes; the forms 
and decorative motifs are monotonous and frequently repeat^. 

The few fotms include: big two/handled amphorae, big basins 
with a high conical foot, hour^glass/shaped mugs with one or 
two handles, little low pyxides on a conical foot, small twin 
vases like salMtcllafs, etc. Actually, none of these can ^ 
regarded as irect derivatives from ic types known from the 
preceding cultures of Setraferlicchio and Saru’ Ippolico. 

The decoration also shows the same uniformity, being based 
almostcxclusively on a motif of crossed bands, or more complin 
cated derivatives from it, sometimes looking like chess^boar^. 

As in the preceding cultures, there are many terra/cotta votive 
horns, weights of various shapes and spindlc^hotls. Metal is 
stdl rare in the Castdluccio culture, and is generally only repre^ 
semed by some beads and bits of thin copper foil, perhaps used 
as razoR. Two d^gCR were found at Monte Sallia, and a 
fragment of a sword from Castelluccio. 

The stone industry, on the contrary, is widely diffused, and 
shows some peculiarities worthy of notice. The predominam 
industry irk these vill^es is. in fact, a Campignian one, wrth 
a rough, sometimes two-sided flaking. In the burial places, on 
the other hand, blades ate often found in large nurnbers. 
extremely regular, and sometimes of extraordinary length and 
perfection, but almost always without secondary working. 
always, basalt axes, tiny greenstone axes, often with a prorated 
butt, querns, rubbers and pounders arc common. By this umc, 
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coo, there are numerous ornaments like beads and pendants 
made of bone, limestone and other materials. 

Like tht Aeolian culture of Capo Graziano, the Sicilian 
Cascelluccio culture has revealed elements which enable us to 
establish links with contemporaneous cultures in other regions. 
The most important of these consist of some curious elongated 
bone objects, decorated with a line of bosses with very fine 
Plaw 41 patterns incised on them and on the sunounding field, which 

Professor John Evans regards as extremely schematized idols. 
They recur frequently in the tombs of this culture. The necro/ 
polls at Cascelluccio alone has produced seven of them, some 
of which, from the fineness of their workmanship and their 
perfect state of pteservadon, are the best examples of the series. 
Other specimens, either whole or fragmentary, have come from 
the Cava Lazzaro, Sante Ctoci, Monte Casale, and the Groua 
Maselia near Buscemi. 

The great interest of these objects lies not only in the cjctremely 
fine quality of their craftsmanship, which places them amongst 
the most perfect creations of Sicilian prehistory, but also in the 
fact that other, almost idcndcal examples have been found ouc^ 
side Sicily. One conies from Malta, another has recently been 
found at Lecna in the Peloponnesus, in a Middle HcUadic 
level. Three more similar examples, even if less accurately 
decorated, were amongst material from Troy II-III. 

These bossed bone objects provide, therefore, an important 
chronological link between Sicily. Malta and the Aegean. 
Actually, the correlations which they suggest are confirmed by 
several <^er elements as well. 

The Castcllucdo painted pottery is a matt/painted ware, 
certainly closely related, not only by its technique and forms, 
but also by the style of its decoration, to the characteristic pottery 
of Middle Hclladic times on the Creek mainland. But perhaps 
even closer similarity can be found with the so^’called ‘Cappa^ 
docian’ ware of Central Anatolia (Alishar III, Kultepe, etc.), 
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which is probably ancesml both to (he Greek and the Sicilian 
variants. 

One little vase from Monte Sallia (Tomb 1 ) made of rathec Plate w 

different paste from the others in the same cemetery is panv 
cularly like the Middle Hclladic ones, and Lord William 
Taylouc thinks it may be an imported object. Anotha comb at 
Monte Sallia (Tomb IX) produced a small sword pommel Pli»43 

made of bone, analogous to an example from one of the shaft/ 
graves at Mycenae, belongii^ to the transition between the 
Middle and Late Helladic. So this definitely would seem to have 
been an imported object. Lasdy, we must remember a small 
bone pbque from a tomb at Mclilli (Cava Secchtera) whose PI*'' 

decoration with dotted circles is strongly reminiscent of that 
of similar bone objects from Troy lU, Poliochni V and other 
Aegean sites. 

On the strength of these elements the CastcUuccio culture 
would seem to have synchronized with the Middle Helladic 
period of the Aegean, or more correctly, perhaps, with the 
most evolved phases of the Middle and the beginning of the 
L ate Helladic, which would imply an approximate date 
between 1800 and 1400 b.c. This culture seetns, therefore, to 
have been contemporary with the Aeolian Capo Giaziano 
culture, even i(, so &r, we have no definite proof of direct 
celadons between the two. 

Direct relations do, however, exist between the CastcUuccio 
culture of Sicily and Malta in the period when the splendid 
local development of megahthic architeaure was almost 
finished there, and later when a cemetery had been made over 
the ruins of the Tarxien temples. 

These Siculo/MaJcese connexions arc proved not only by the 
single bossed bone object from Tarxien. Fragments of Maltese 
pottery of the Tarxien cemetery style have in faa been found 
in the village of Castelluccio, as well as in one of the Manfria 
tombs and in the cave of Novolucccllo. 
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t. THE CASTBLLUCCIO CULTURE IN THE 
AGRIGBNTO DISTRICT 

A some whic $|>eciali2ed fades of the Castellucdo culture is found 
in the Agrigemo district. In reality we ought rather to speak not 
only of one but of two disdncx/ecies, which, without any doubt, 
represent two different stages of cultural evolution in this region. 

In the first st^e we must place the two cemeteries of rock^ut 
tombs at Naro near Agrigenco, and at Partanna near Selinunte. 

Fi£. Si The pots from these necropoleis, both in their forms and in the 

motifs of their painted decoration, seem to be stylisacally closer 
10 the Saru* Ippoliio complex, even though in certain respects 
they resemble Castellucdo types. Thus rhey seem to belong to 
pre^ or rather perhaps protoCastelluccio times. 

Some of (he forms, like the flattened amphorae and the high^ 
necked mugs, can be regarded as slightly modified derivatives 
fiom prototypes in the Sanf Ippolito pottery horizon, and they 
show specially cogent similarities in form with the Conca 
d*Oro ware, which was sctot^Iy influenced by Sanf Ippolito. 

The ptevailii^ modf in their decoration consists of groups 
of pendent vertical lines below a horizontal line (which 
generally emphasizes one of the stcuctuxal lines in the pot, such 
as the base of the neck, or the point of the maximum diameter) 
and streichii^ down to the bottom, or stopping only a liede 
short of a motif which is one of the most typical in the 
Sanf Ippolito style. 

Peculiar to this place, however, and not found at Sant* 
Ippolito, are the vertical bands of fine crosvhatched lines, and 
soil more the frequent decoration with horizontal bands on the 
high necks of the pots. 

In &CC, this style of Naro and Partanna, though still con/ 
nected with forms and decorative elements proper to the Sanf 
Ippokio fodeCt shows, in comparison with it, some new forms 
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and typc$« and especially a much heavier and more complicated 
decoration. 

Other nectopoleis» however* in the same district* such as 
those of Montedoro. Monieapetto and Monserrato, a( a short 
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distance from Agrigento, and chat of Monte Sara near Cartolica 
Eraclea, ptoduce pottery in a very different style from that of 
Naro and Paitanna. It is in some ways closer to the East 
Cascelluccio types. it, $9 

But the decoration is much finer than the Castellucdo one, 
and covers the whole surface of the pot evenly, though often 
divided into metope^like panels. The forms, too, are often 
diftcrent; for example, the hour/glass/shaped mug, so common 
in eastern Sicily, is never found here. What is commonly found 
instead is a biconical mug on a h^h foot, which is absent at Phi« 39 

Cascelluccio; this, even more chan the Ease CastcUuccio types, 
is closely comparable to the ‘Cappadocian* ware of Central 
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Anatolia. The elcmcnis which were remimscent of Sant’ 
Ippolito in the NaiO'Paitanna style have almost completely 
disappeared by now. It seems likely, then, chat the culture of 
Mon&erraiO'Momedoro belongs to a rather later date chan chat 
of Nato and Partanna, and therefore to the full prime of the 
Castellucdo culture. 

Two tombs discovered at Torrebigini near Partanna on the 
extreme western limits of diffusion of this culture are extra/ 
ordinarily interestii^ for the correlations which they show 
between the various Sicilian cultures and those of Western 
Europe at this period. In both these tombs ace fourtd fragments 
of pottery painted in the Monteaperto/Montedoio style, associ/ 
ated with a ware typical of the Moaeda style, as well as some 
^agments of bell/beakers. 

We are here in a bordcr/land between the area of expansion 
of the western Castelluccio culture and that of the Conca 
d’Oeo. This association of western Castelluccio pottery with 
chat of Moarda seems to point to the contemporaneity of these 
two cultures, or at least to the survival of the Conca d’Ore 
culture (which must have had much earlier origins) into the 
Castelluccio period. 

Of even greater importance is the association of both these 
pottery types with bell/beakers, which confiems lo fact the date 
suggttied by the Villafrad tombs, where the belbbeaker was 
associated instead with pottery of the Capo Graziano style. 

Both ViQairari and Torrebigini agree in demonstradng the 
contemporaneity of bell/beakers with the advanced stages of 
the Middle Helladic, with which both Capo Graziano and 
Castelluccio are without any doubt equated. 

Since the bell/beakets of Villafrad and Torrebigini belong 
CO a class of ware which was widely diffused over the whole 
west Bom the Iberian peninsula to Sicily and Sardinia, northern 
Italy and southern France and to the Atlantic coast, the Rhine 
and Danube valleys, and British Isles, the chconologica] 
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conclusions which we can draw from Sicily will have their 
repercussions over the whole of Weseem Europe. 

4. TKB VALLBLVNGA TOMB AND THE EARLY 
BRONZE ACE IN NORTH>BASTERN SICILY 

In the Syracuse Museum there is a group of vases from a tomb 
accidentally discovered many yean ago ac Vallelunga, about 
cweniy miles north/west as the crow Sies from Caltanisetia. 

Its contents included some very large, highdboted, painted 
basins with rather curious forms, and decorative mod& which 
must certainly belong to the Castellucdo painted/poccery com' 
plex. There are also a series of smaller basins, some high'^oted 
undecorated fruic^ands of types analogous to some from Sanf 
Ippoliio and Moaida, and a number of deep cups with very Pi^. i$, b 

high handles, sometimes terminating in the shape of aa axe, 
sometimes branchir^ into cwo tall prolongations in shape like 
a horse’s cars. 

Until recently these cups from Vallclunga had no parallels 
in Sicilian prehistory, but in the last few years fragments of 
similar handles have been found in various places in the 
province of Messina: at Tindari, at Longane (Castroreale) and 
in the area of Greek Naxos near Taormina. At Tindari, in the 
levels characiemed by these types of pottery, fragments of pots 
in the Aeolian Capo Gtaziano style were also found, while in 
the Capo Graziano levels on the Lipari aaopolis there was a 
sherd of a lall^handled dipper of a type known from Tindari 
and Longane. 

One therefore gets a glimpse of a new cultural/eoVr in the 
Sicilian Early Bronze Age, which may stretch along the whole 
northern coast of the island from Termini imerese to the Straits 
of Messina, and about which up to now we know very little. 

It seems, however, to have been contemporary with the Capo 
Graziano, Castellucdo and Moarda cultures. 
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The Middle Bronze A^e 

I N THE M2£)X>i:e beonze AOS the conditions of life in 
die Aeolian Islands and Sicily do not seem to have been 
very diflcrem from those in the preceding period. The villages 
are in all ways similar and in some cases, as at Filicudl, Lipaii, 
Serro dei CianH in Salina, and in the Comiso district, seem to 
have continued in use from one phase to another. 

The tomb types, at least in Sicily, remain identical, and here 
again there arc some necropoleis or burial caves (Catania^ 
Barriera) that condnue to be used. Strong connexions sdll 
persist with the east, as is shown by the discovery of pottery and 
other A^ean products. 

But side by side with these similarities there are also some 
noticeable deferences. Both in the Aeolian Islands and in 
Sicily there is a complete change in pottery types between tlie 
Early and Middle Bronze Ages, and the change is both too 
abrupt and too radical to be explained as the lesulc only of 
taste and f^hion. None of the forms or decoradve inodfr in 
use in the cultures of Capo Graziano or Casielluccio are found 
again in the next phase. 

The Aeolian culture of Milazzese and the Sicilian one of 
Thapsos have completely new pottery types, and they have 
many features in common. Sicily and the Aeolian Islands in 
this respect seem to have been more closely linked than at any 
other time in their prehistory since the Diana period, even 
though there were always very appreciable diffetenccs between 
the TWO regions as well. 

Of all die pottery groups in the preceding phase, the one 
which presents the closest analogies to the Milazzese and 
Thapsos cultures is quite clearly that of Vallelunga/Tindari/ 
Longaae, not only in the similar quality of its monochrome 
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brown wai«, so different from the |>ainted ware of Cascelluccio, 
but also in its pottery forms, and in the types of handles. 

In ihe Middle Bronze Age the north^^tem Sidlian cultures 
may have prevailed over all the other near/by regions. 


I. THE MIDDLE BJIOK2B AGE IN THE AEOLIAN 
ISLANDS AND AT UILAZ20 


In the Aeolian Islands the Middle Bronze Age culture is called 
the ‘Milazzese culture* after a village excavated on the promorv 
tory of that name in the Island of Paturea and belor^ing 
exclusively to this period. 

This vill^e, in which thirty^thcee huo have been excavated, 
occupied the top of a narrow, sickle^haped spur of rock jutting 
into the sea and joined to the islaud only by a small saddle of 
Plate 44 land. It had vertical and inaccessible cliffs, at almost all points, 

and the sire was therefore an excellent natural fortress, easily 
defensible. 

The huts, all oval with the exception of one rectangular one, 
were ohen provided with a quadrangular enclosure outside, 
Plates 45 ,46 and were clustered together on the restricted area of the promorv 
tory. Some of the huts contained a narrow le<^e inside, and 
some had areas of paved floorir^ as well as la^e slabs of stone 
which might have been used as tables, querns, grain^rubbers 
and mortars. 

Another village of the same period was discovered in the 
summer of 1955 at Portella, near Santa Marina, on the east 
coast of the island of Salina. Here, too, the villagers had 
selected a very strong position: a nanow mountain ridge, 
dropping steeply Bom the side of the volcano co the sea. 
Flanked throughout its length by two deep erosion gullies, 
with steep walls overlooking them, it stood on cliffs towering 
very high over the sea. The position was hazardous because of 
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its steepness, and only a serious and imminent danger could 
have induced people to settle there, 

On dlls slippery slope ten huts were discovered. On the Pine 47 

landward side diese were partly dug into the ground, and on 
the seaward side were built in devation. All were circular and 
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with only one room. They seem to have been violently 
destroyed, and in some of them were evident traces of fir^ 
amor^ the household objects covered by their collapse were 
crumerous pots, querns, rubbers and some mortars, as well as 
some enormous pithoi for holding water, a very precious conv- 
modify in such a place. 

In the island of Filicudi, the village on the Capo Graziano 
promontory survived until this rime, since its upper levels Pkwsji, js 
produced pottery of the Milazzese style. Huts bebngir^ to this 
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period overlie the carlicsc ones, and on the Upari acropolis, 
wo, we find a village, the oval huts of which (sometimes, like 
those in Panaica, with an adjoining room) overlie the earlier 
huts of the Capo Graziano period. 

No combs cf this period have been found in the Aeolian 



aj Apfnnine poitery/mi the Jtalun mahiJani found in ihf orto ^ iht Aiol/ou 
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Dlands, but near Milaizo, on the opposite shore in Sicily, a 
huge necropolis was excavated, which belongs to this same 
cultural faciei. It was a necropolis with individual crouched 
burials, the bodies being contained in huge vases, which are 
ofien yithei identical to those from the Sallna hues. At other 

Plate 49 rimes they are la^e amphorae with one handle and a cylindrical 

neck. The cemetery belonged to a setdement on the top of a 
rocky he^hc which was later the acropolis of Creek Mylai. 
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We have already said that the pottery of the Milazzese period 
is very different from chat of the Capo Graziino times. It 
comprise few forms, though very chaiacieristic ones: cups on 
very high tubular stands, decorated with raised ribs, forming Plate 48 

opposite spirals, jars, also decorated with ribs, globular bottles Place 50 

and ring^like vase/supporu. u. b 

In the oecropoKs of Milazzo other very interesting forms 
occur as well: pyxides on a conical foot, and bealo'handled Place $0 

vases, both forms of undoubted AegeaivAnatoUan origin. P//. ae. a 

The coarse ware includes big ^ithoi, jars, pans, mugs and Tii 35,4. d 
little amphorae of various shapes. There are numerous terra/ a, t 

cotta spindle/whorls of various forms, cylindrical, discoid, 
hartened/biconical, and always of very large size. There are 
also terra/cotra amulet horns, and simple 01 double hooks. Pig. a, ( 

The flint and obsidian industry has by now completely p^ «, d 

disappeared. The use of metal is confirmed by moulds for 
bronze objects, for swords (Lipari) or for libbon/btacelets 
(Panarea). P^.c 


The villages of the Milazzese period must have had contacts 
with the peoples of the near/by coasts of the Italian mainland. 

Certainly they traded with them, even if it was perhaps the 
danger they feared from the mainland that induced them to 
setde in uncomfortable but easily defensible sites. 

In the Aeolian villages at this time, as well as in the Milazzo 
tombs, imported pots belonging 10 d)e so/called ^Apennine* 
culture characteristic of the Bronze Age in the Italian main/ Fif 

land were found in associadoo with the local wares. These 
arc very important because they make it possible to synchro/ 
nize the Aeolian Milazzese culture with a very precise 
moment in the evolution of the still little known Apennine 
culture. 

Of even greater interest is the discovery in levels of the 
Milazzese culture, of pottery and other objects imported from 
the Mycenaean world. This points to the continuation of chose 
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commercial and cultural connexiom with the Aegean, of 
which we had already had proof in the preceding period, and 
which provides us with a basis for dating this culture. 

Whilst the sherds found in the Capo Graziano levels 
belong to the very end of the Middle Helladic (before 1550 
B.C.), to the proio/Myccnacari (L.H. I-II, etc.) and co 
Mycenaean in Ai (about 1425--1400 B.C.), those found in 
the vill^es of Milazzese seem rather to belong co the bercer 
known Mycenaean style (L.H. IH A, about 1400-1300 
e.c.), 

It is actually the same pottery as that found in £gypc in 
the ruins of Tell el Amarna, the capital of Pharaoh 
Amenophis IV (1372-1355 B.c.). 

Only a fw sherds belong to the following phase (L.H. Ill B, 
about 1300-1225 B.C.). Their scarcity would seem to show 
that the Milazzese culture came to an end before the end of this 
phase, probably therefore not later than the middle of the 
thirteenth century B.c. On the Lipari acropolis a typical little 
Mycenaean tcrra/cotta idol was found amongst the porcery. 

Pif 34 In the vill^e of Portella in Salina a long necklace has 

recendy been found made of various kinds of beads. Some of 
them axe of hard stone and others of vitreous paste or faience. 
These last are most inceresti:^ because they belor^ co a type 
well known both in Egypt and in the Mycenaean world, and 
thus closely datable. They recur frequemly all over the west of 
Europe, in Spain (Fuente Alamo), in southern France, in 
Brittany, and lasdy in Ei^land in the Wessex culcure, so 
strongly permeated with Mycenaean influences. These faience 
beads were therefore a very widely exported product from the 
cast into the west of Europe, and they provide us with the means 
of recognizing the contemporaneity of the various cultuces in 
which they are found. 

The discovery at Portella in Salina adds a link to the chain 
of finds joining the Aegean to England, and shows us the 
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route by which Oriental products were exported to Western 
Europe. 

The deep cultural peuetration of the Mycenaean world into 
the Aeolian islands is attested to not only by the quandey of 
imported objects, but also by the recurrence on locally made 
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pottery of a lot of potters’ sumps. Parallels for at lease some of Fii 3$ 

these can be found among the signs in the Minoan/Mycenaean 

linear script, which are chiefly known from the ablets of the 

archives in the Minoan palaces ofKnossos, Hagia^Triada and 

the Mycenaean palace at Pylos amongst others. The use itself 

of such potters’ marks is a Mycenaean one. 

These marks are usually put at hidden points on the vases. 
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beIow» or on the back of the handles of cups and jars, and 
inside the circular vase/supports, so char it is impossible to chink 
chat they were intended for decorative purposesr ic is only on 
rhepithoi that they ate placed very visibly on the shoulder. These 
marks are almost always single, but occasionally they are in 
pairs or in groups of three. Some of these marks, consisting of 
dots, seem to have had a numerical significance, but if so, the 
system is different from the one used in the Minoan/Mycenaean 
scripts. In some cases the marks ate cruciform, and quite often 
they are associated with single, double or triple impressions of 
a dotted, hatched or fish/scale pattern. In these cases it seems 
that there is no ground for attnbuiing any literal significance 
to them. But at other times the graphic character of the marks 
seems evident, even if they do not have exact parallels in the 
known signs of the Aegean linear script. 

The bold Mycenaean voyages towards the coasts of Sicily 
and beyond the Straits of Messina, which are attested to by the 
numerous imported objects, broke off* almost entirely in the 
turbulent period which followed. But they lived for a long time 
in the memory of the Creek world, and are clearly echoed in 
the legends handed down to us in the Odyssey. Sicily is the 
country rich in unexploited resources inJubited by the wild 
Cyclops; the dangers of the straits are adumbi»ed in the 
legend of the two monsters Scylla and Charybdis who prevent 
sailors from crossing over; beyond the straits are the Planctai, 
the roaming islands whose gloomy heights are always covered 
with murky cloud, the country of the man/eating Lestrigons, 
the Sirens bewitching the sailors, the island of the enchantress 
Circe. There is also Aeolia, the Hoad island surrounded with 
a bronze wall, ruled by Aeolus, the just and hospitable king, 
dispenser of the winds, who welcomes Odysseus kindly and 
gives him the pipkin bag containing a favourable wind for his 
speedy return home. 
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2 . THE THAPSOS CULTURE IN SICILY 

On the use coast of Sicily at this time there was a Hounshing 
culture closely rebced co that of the Aeolian Islands. This is 
chiefly known from a group of coastal villages in the country 
around Syracuse, Plemmyrion, Matrensa, Cozzo del Pancano, 




i$ Fou of tbt Ae<^io» nrlturr of hSlozzest wiA intSsfifilets' marks: 

(a, c) from ^ ZJpari acrofolu, bfijbt of pot 
(b, d,«) Jwn MrUzzfst an (be island of Fsrtarrc. 

Lipari Mttstitm. 

Floildia, Thapsos and Moiinello of Augusta. Of the villages 
themselves scarcely anything remains, except the necropoleis 
with rock'cut ovenAotnhs dug into the soft limestone. The 
excavation of these combs by OrsI has enriched the Syracuse 
Museum with an outstanding collection of finds. 

The most imporranc of these villages is Thapsos, which 
occupied the presenc peninsula of Magnisi, between Syracuse 
and Augusta; here on the sea^shore are remains of some 
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hundreds of rock/tooibs as well as some smaller groups in che 
interior of the peninsula. The tombs arc of two types. Those 
on the pbteau arc reached by a verdcaJ shaft always provided 
with a seep to facilitate access to the funeral chamber; those on 
the coastal cliff open straight on to che outside with their small 
doors. Because the slope is so gradual, some of the little 
chambers had a very long channel cut in front of them to drain 
piue away the rain/water. The chambers are generally wider and 

more regular than those at Castelluccio, and in their walls 
there are often one or more niches. In some loftier tombs there 
is a whole circle of niches in the walls, and the doorway to each 
Plate of these has a crcsccnvlike frame. Another tomb when cxca/ 

vated still had an antechamber with pilasters cut in the live rock, 
on top of which was a roof of large slabs which has now disap^ 
peared. The doorway into the chamber was fiamed in relief. 

A short way co che north of Thapsos. near Augusu. there 
was a little village on the top of a rocky promontory formed by 
a narrow bend of che river Molinello, a lew hundred yards 
from its mouth, The tombs, no more than twenty, openii^ 
into (he cliffs, were Like those at Thapsos, much larger chan 
those of Castelluccio, and cholos^shaped. 

The Plemmyrion cemetery is on the promontory which closes 
the Great Harbour of Syracuse on the south: here the tombs 
axe all of the type with a little shaft, but some of them have a 
small antechamber between this and the funeral chamber, in 
which the numerous niches often have a crescent/bke frame, 
similar to the Thapsos ones. 

The CoZ2o del Pantano village was ou the top of an isolated 
knoll, rising in che plain near the source of che Kyane river, 
about three miles co the south of Syracuse. The corresponding 
tombs, about sixty in number, are dug out on the north and 
south slopes of che knoll, either singly or in little clusters. Some 
of (hem have an open forecourt with an amechamberr nearly 
all of them have side niches. 
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Bttwccn Plemmyrion and Cozzo del Pantano, in the plain by 
the Torre di Milocca, is the little group of tombs of Mairensa, 
most important not only for its being one of the Hcst to be 
excavated in Sicily, but also for the richness of the pottery and 
Mycenaean vases recovered from one of the combs. Plarc 59 



Pig. Grevt'gotet fnm a tarn!/ ort MonU fTiMnza mar Calijre 

Heigk of Ut^ i^Y, otben ta scale. Syracuse Museum, 


A layer containing ponery of the Thapsos style has recently 
been discovered in the Chiusazza cave, still in the Syracuse 
neighbourhood. An isolated fnd comes from a tomb accident 
tally discovered in the Maiorana neighbourhood near Buscemi 
on the Monte Lauro plateau. 

Farther to the north of the group of necropoleis j ust descri bed, 
traces of the same cultural/inVr were found at Lentini where 
some vases of Thapsos style were discovered. 

An outstanding group of pottery in this style comes from the 
Banieca caves on the outskirts of Catania, and some vases from 
Nized in the same district should also be mentioned. Another 
group comes from the acropolis of Pacemo on the slopes of 
Etna. A layer of the Thapsos period has recently been identified 
on the site of the Greek Naxos (Taormina). 
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To the south of Syracuse and along the southern coast of 
Sicily traces of this culture arc so far fewer. Nevertheless, some 
groups of vases show that the villages in the Comiso district 
must in some cases at least have survived up to this time. Some 
tombs with pottery of Thapsos style have been found at 
Chiaiarnomc Gulfi, in the Paiaspola necropolis. 

This/flofJ has not yet been recognized in the Gela district. 

As fax as the Agrigenio area is concerned, the only place in 
which it has been discovered is the village of Caldarc which, 
having flouiislied chiefly in the Castelluccio period, lasted on 
till this tim^ for to if must be attributed typical high-'footed cups 
decorated with ribs. 

5^ ^ Grave'goods from a tomb at Monte San Vincenzo near 

Caldarc are of the greatest interest. In this tomb were associated 
some pots of undccorated grey ware, amongst which were some 
very tubular stands reminiscent of Thapsos types; also two 
big basins of sheet bronze as well as two daggers. The basins 
have so far no parallels in prehistoric Sicily, and they may have 
been imports from the Mycenaean world; the daggers, as a 
matter of fact, are more like those which we shall find in 
the immediately following period at Pantalica and Dessucri 
than those from Thapsos and analogous sites. The Caldare 
tomb could therefore be attributed to the very end of the 
Middle Bronze Age. From outside Agtxgcnco there comes 
a li trle Mycenaean jar, which should also be refened to this 
phase. 

The only elements presumably belongii^ to this time from 
the extreme west of Sicily are a few sherds of decorated ribbed 
cups found in the upper levels of the Mangiapane cave near 
Custonaci in the province of Trapani, 

The pottery of the Thapsos culture has very close analogies 
with that of the Aeolian Milazzesc culture. Some of the forms, 
Ftl 27. t as for example the cups on high tubular stands and some of 

die techniques and decorauve modfs, are absolutely identical. 
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Others are markedly dilferent. In the Syracuse neighbourhood 

there is, however, a greater variety of forms and motifs than in 

the Aeolian Islands. Common here, for instance, are the huge 

caiinaced basins on very high tubular stands and with slighdy ft/, rj. k 

bifurcated handles, some little bowls on very high tubular 

stands, in one case having a stnallet bowl standing within it. Fii vj, d 







VJ FMtrijorm ^ the l\xtfSOS eylt^n: 

(a-c and e) /«« Thflyw; (d)>" Matrma. af (i) V, ^ 
Sfraevt Mustun 


(This was possibly for use as a lamp; if so, it might be a poor 
imitation of the steatite lamps’ from the Minoan palaces.) The 
oae^handled botdes have more varied forms than in the Aeolian 
Islands, and, as well as the hea^^shaped or globular pyxides 
on a foot, there ate others without feet or cylindrical in shape. 
The little jars and dippers are in great variecy, and these always 
have very high handles, often bifurcated at the tip, and therefore 
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heralding the homed type of handle, Spout/handled vases are 
also found here. 

Found with this indigenous pottery in the Syracusan villages 
of this period is a kind of pottery with simpler ^apes, decorated 
exclusively with horizontal bands of incised gcooves a little 
below the rim, which can technically and stylistically be iden/ 
dfied with the Maltese pottery ofBorg/in/Nadun these include 
some botdes and deep truncated conical cups, either footless or 
provided with a high conical foot. 

While the Aeolian/tfrier of Milazzese is closely Lnked with 
the Italian mainland, the Syracusan Thapsos culture seems to 
be connected rather widi Malta. But here, coo, as in the Aeolian 
Islands, there are evident prooft of intensive commercial con/ 
tacts with the Aegean world. The tombs of this period at 
Thapsos, Cozzo del Panrano, Maaensa, Floridta, Buscemi 
and Molinello of Augusta have produced a quantity of 
Mycenaean pots, some of which are very fine. One of the 
earliest pieces is perhaps an alabastron recently discovered at 
Thapsos, dating back to the beginning of Mycenaean III A, 
i.e. to the end of the fifteenth century B.C. So far it is the only 
one of its kind in Sicily. The ocher pieces almost all belong, 
however, to the more advanced or final stages of the same 
period, spaced throughout the fourteenth century B.C. Most 
of them are small pichoid jars, and two specimens from 
Plan $9 the Matrensa tomb should specially be mentioned for their 

decoration and their perf«t state of preservatiorL An odd 
specimen also comes from Agrigento. A cup from C0220 
del Pantano in the Ephyrean style is perhaps the most artip 
tically outstanding piece of the series. The latest specimen is a 
lalse^nccked jar ftom the Maiorana locality near Buscemi, 
attribuuble to Mycenaean III B, and therefore within the 
thirteenth century B.C. 

In the Plemmyrion tombs there were found two necklaces of 
Plate $s ^ence beads analogous to those from Salina, and an ivory 
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comb decorated with spirals, also cenainly an eastern import. 

No porters* marks have so far been found in vases in Sicily. 

In these Syracusan tombs bronze weapons and implements 
begin to appear foirly frequently, and their types show their 
evident Mycenaean derivation. The most important item among 
the weapons is the great Plcmmytion sword which is alan in 
type to most of the sboit swords and daggers from the other 
Syracusan necropoleis, while the two bigger da^ers from the 



f iS PMury ^ the hUliese Eori^in'Naittr stjU jrm the Cmso del 
PeniM neciwUf (Synuaje). 

Height ^ ^etl if, oibef te ink 

Syncjut MustKin. 


Caldare tomb with thcic broader blades and rounder li^ are 
more reminiscent of the types which we shall find in the 
necro poleis of the following period at Pantalica. Calcaguone 
and Dessueri. 

Ornaments are few. They include some ribbed ribbon braces 
lets like those which must have been cast in the mould found 
in Panarca. A fr^ment of a vase made of sheet bronze joined 
with small rivets from the Thapsos necropolis can best be 
compared with the big basins from Caldare. 
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The Late Bronze and the Iron Age 

T he prosperous civilization which Sicily and 
the Aeolian Islands had enjoyed during the Early and 
Middle Bronze Ages came co an abrupt end about the middle 
of the thirteenth century B.c. 

The peaceful relations and commercial exchanges which had 
existed between the various Mediterranean peoples were now 
broken off almost entirely. A time of war and fear began, 
forcing the peoples to change their whole way of life, and 
profoundly altering die basis of their economy. A real Dark 
Age set in, only to be brought co an end live cencudes later 
with the Greek colonization of Sicily and southern Italy. 

In the Early Bronze Age, just as in the Copper Age, it does 
not seem as if any serious t^ger threatened the Aeolian and 
Sicilian peoples. The vill^ers of this period do not seem co 
have been particularly concerned with defending themselves. 
The habitation site at Lipari extended into the Diana plain 
below, as well as beir^ on the acropolis itself. 

But by the Middle Bronze Age the danger must have become 
both more serious and more imminent, and must have been felt 
much more acutely in the Aeolian Islands than in Sicily. This 
menace came from the coasts of the Italian mainland. Only a 
grave fear could have caused the villages to be placed in such 
inconvenient situadons as those of Milazzese in Fanaiea and 
PorccUa in Salina; this darker proved in the long run co be 
overwhelming. The old culture was swept away by the incurs 
sions of new peoples, who, arriving iiom the sea or from aaoss 
the Straits of Messina, invaded the Aeolian Islands and Sicily. 

By now we arc at the dawn of protohistory, and even if the 
facts of this period are not actuaQy written down in a historical 
document, they are at least strongly echoed by the legends. We 
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can therefore give a name to these new/comert: they are the 
Amoniam. the Sikel$ and the Morgetes. 

I. THB AUSONIAN CULTURE IN THE 
AEOLIAN ISLANDS 

Diodorus Siculus ( V, 7) tells m that at first the Aeolian Islands 
were uninhabited, but that later Liparos, son of Auson the 
Hug of the Ausonians, a people orcentrahsouih Italy, fell into 
discord with his brothers. Taking command of an army and 
some ships, he sec out &om Italy and occupied the island which 
takes its name &om him, and founded a town there. 

In reality the Aeolian Islands were not uninhabited: on the con/ 
vary, a civilization at least two thousand years old was flourish/ 
is^ there. But the colonization of the islands by a people coming 
from the Italian mainland—in other words, the Ausonians of 
Diodorus* legend—is confirmed by archaeological data. 

On the Lipari acropolis, oveclyir^ the ruins of the Middle 
Bronze Age hue destroyed by fire, there is a layer whose 
exeemely characteristic pottery differs completely from that of 
the preceding period. It has, on the other hand, no couiuerpan 
in Sicily. Evi^ntly the cultural unity which existed between 
the Aeolian Islands and Sicily had been broken. 

The material from this layer is strongly related to that from 
a lace phase in the Apennine culture of the Italian peninsula, 
and more particularly to that from the Apulian villages of 
Scoglio del Tonno near Taranto, Porto Perone near Leporano 
and Coppa Nevigata near Manfredonia, This typological iden/ 
dty proves that the Aeolian Islands now suddenly and fully 
come into the orbit of chose Italian cultures with which they 
had already actively traded in the preceding pedod. The ^ec/ 
mem between the legend and Ae results of archaeological 
research could not be closer. Using the evidence of Diodorus, 
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we an therefore call the civiJizatioo now beginoing in the 
Aeolian Islands the Ausonian culture. An. examination of the 
archaeological material enables us to distinguish clearly two 
phases in the long evolution of this culmre: so we will call these 
phases Ausonian I and 11 . 



The most obvious feature in the pottery of the first phase of 

the Ausonian culture is the quantity and variety of terminals 

or projections on the handles of carinated bowls and small 

pans, dways bladush in colour. These projections are shaped Pip 

either like a simple cylinder or else like an axe. or there 

may be two cylioders or a pair of horns branchii^ out irom a 

vertical handle. Or again, the handle may consist of a wide 

pierced plate copped with opposed volutes. Even the little 

cordoned handles that rise ^oin che rim of the small dippers 

have horned terminals. 

The commonest domesne pots at this time are che big 
cylindrical situlac decorated with a rough cordon and with four 
lirile tongues around the rim. 1 
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Hichetto this culcorc has only been found on ihe Lipari 
acropolis, where the invaders perhaps seeded after having driven 
out the earlier inhabitants. No signs of it have been found in 
the smaller islands. The villages of the Milazzese culture in 
Panarea, Salina and Filicudi were destroyed with violence and 
were never rebuilt. Perhaps the conditions of insecurity at sea, 
and the continual threat of danger from enemy raids, made it 
impossible for small communities to survive. The small islands 
must have been abandoned. 

Some traces of this culture have also been recognized at 
Milazzo and Tyndaris. Ac Lipari the level corresponding to 
this first Ausonian phase is not very chide: the remains of 
buildings belonging to this dmc are almost insignificant and 
its combs are ucilcnown. One has the impression, therefore, th« 
this cultural period may have been very short. 


P!i.39, c 
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(i) Ausonian 11 

Overlying the levels of the first phase of Ausonian culture, 
there ate levels of much greater drickness and richness, the 
marerial &om which, though differing noticeably from those of 
the immediately underlying levels, are in some respects un/ 
deniably analogous with them. Evidendy one is passing from 
one cultural phase to another. But there is no impression of any 
break, or any radical chaise of culture, such as that between 
the Milazzese culture and Ausonian L on the contrary, there 
is an evident continuity between the two periods. Certainly 
many of the types characteristic of Ausonian I fall into disuse, 
and a number of new types and forms now begin to be current. 

One notices the absence of many of the most characteristic 
projections on the handles, and only the horn'shaped one 
survives, which is now always like a real ox^e, and a new 
type of raised handle becomes common, the one shaped like a 
small horizontally fluted column. Together with the cordoned 
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situla, which occurs frequently, there are also big biconical jars. 
The cups wich inturned rim and one horizontal handle, 
characterisdcofche Villanovan culture of the Italian mainland, 
are also often found. But in this new period the forms of the 
pots are more varied; some idea of the main ones can be seen 
in the illustrations. 

In contrast wich the black almost exclusively known in 
Ausonian I, bright red is now the prevailing colour; grooved 
decoradon is not unusual. There are rwo difTcrenc classes of 
painted pottery: the £rst has a decoration of brown or reddish 
geometric modfs on a yellow ground, and is chicBy known in 
Apulia. The other, which we may call ‘plumed ware*, is found 
widely diffused in Sicily from the beginning of the Cassibile 
period (about looo-sjo B.C.). 

Ausonian 11 was undoubtedly a period of much greater 
richness and prosperity chan Ausonian I, and it also lasted 
much longer. The levels corresponding to it axe in fact the 
thickest of all the cultural strata that overlay one another on 
the Lipari acropolis, and the ones which have yielded more 
material chan any of the others. 

We shall see in due course how many elements, pardcularly 
the typology of the bronze objects, compel us to attribute to this 
culture a duration of at least three centuries, from about z 150 
to Z$o B.C. 

But in spite of the relatively long duration of this period and 
the condidons of apparent prosperity eiusung in Lipari, no 
traces of this culture have been found in the smaller islands, 
which one imagines were still unoccupied. This culture is, 
instead, widely represented at Milazzo, where we have already 
seen that there were slight indicadons of Ausonian I. It is 
evident that those insecure conditions which had led people to 
live exclusively in big fortiHed centres still prevailed. 

Remains of many huts beloi^ng to this period were found 
in the habiiadon site on the Lipari acropolis; they were all badly 
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damaged by the foundaiiom of Greeks Roman and medieval 
houses. But enough remained to show that these huts, half cut into 
the ground, and largely built of wood, belonged to a type known 
during the Iron Age in central Italy (the Paladnc at Rome), We 
shall see better preserved examples at Leniim in Sicily. 

These were no longer round houses like those of the Early 
and Middle Bronae Ages; they were much bigger buildings, 
sometimes perhaps rectangular, but in other cases certainly 
inegularly polygonal. Their floors, paved with stones or gravel, 
and covered with a layer of clay, were much lower than the 
ground outside, and the low diy/sione revetment wall around 
(hem always preserved the casts of the upright woodeu posts 
which must have been the framework of the hut. Inside, there 
was always a hearth. 

The village on the Lipari acropolis underwent violent 
destruction. In all the huts a very conspicuous deposit of burnt 
material was discovered, including the household goods 
buded when the huts collapsed. Some of them contained an 
enormous mass of broken pottery: from one single hut nearly 
two hundred pots could be reconstructed. 

The necropolis belonging to Ausonian times has also been 
found at Lipad, at the loot of the acropolis, underneath the 
area of the modem town. A trench which was dug here 
revealed about fifty tombs; some of them, which were deeper Plitc si 

and therefore a litde older, were of the type with crouched 
skeletons placed in big jars, like those of the Middle Bronze 
Age found at Milaazo. The others, overlying the earlier ones, 
were cremation biuials with the ashes collected in cordoned 
situlae, laid horizontally in the ground with their mouths 
closed by large stone slabs. Some of the earlier tombs (those 
with inhumadons in jars) had very rich gravc.'goods, including 
gold wire bracelets, necklaces made of amber and vitreous 
paste, and many bronze objects such as €bulae, little knives, 
belc/clasps, rings, la^e pins, etc. 
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These bronzes, though completely foceigo to Sicily, are, 
however, known on the Italian peninsula. Parallel forms come 
from the ‘terramaic’ of the Po valley, from the Peschiera lake/ 
village on Lake Garda, from the earliest cremation cemeietics 
on the mainland, from the hoard of Coste del Marano near 
Tolfa, and fmm the Torre Cascelluccia village near Tahneo. 

These comparisons with the Italian mainland show, more/ 
over, that we are still in a relatively early period, and that these 
Lipari combs should not be dared later than the twelfth or the 
first half of the eleventh century B.C. Among dte bronzes from 
the huts on the acropolis some are very ancient, like those from 
the tombs, while others are of much more recent types, which 
do not appear in Sicily before the tenth or ninth century B.c. 
It is just these more recent bronzes that prevent us from dating 
the Lipari destruction before the middle, or better, perhaps, 
before the end, of the ninth century. 

After the destruction the village does not seem to have been 
rebuilt. During the period following this destruction, and 
before the foundation of Greek Lipari by a group of Cnidians 
and Rhodians in about 580 B.C.^n fact, for two and a half 
centuries—the Lipari acropolis seems to have been unoccupied. 
This coincides perfectly with the infocmadon we are given 
from historical sources. 

Diodorus Siculus, who is always our authority for these 
earlier stages of protohistory in the Aeolian Islands, tells us 
that when the Cnidians anived in Lipari they found the islands 
almost uninhabited. There wete only five hundred inhabitanu 
who claimed that they were descended from Aeolus. They 
lived in perpetual fear of raids from the Tyrrhenian pirates with 
whom the Greeks had immediately to fight 

Nothii^ remains of the Ausonian village at Milazzo, but a 
few fragments of pottery show that it must, once again, have 
been on the castle sice, later to be the acropolis of Greek and 
Roman Mylai. The necropolis of this period was, however. 
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found at Milazzo, and it differed somewhat from ihe Lipari 

one in having only cremation tombs, with the ashes collected 

not in situlae, but in urns covered with a bowl; it stood uptight 

in a little round hole in the ground, surrounded with slabs or 

small stones. It was, in &ct, a real ‘umfield’ like chose which Pbie 54 

&om this lime onwards were to become the commonesr type 

of neaopolis not only in the Italian peninsula, but also icj 

the whole of Central and Western Europe, from the Danube 

valley to the Iberian peninsula. The profound difference be^ 

tween the Lipari necropolis and that of Milazzo is due probably 

to a difference in date: the latter, in all probability, coming into 

use when, the former was finishing. While the Lipari neerty 

polis may roughly be dated between 1150 and rojo B.C., the 

Milazzo one was mow likely to have been in use between about 

1050 and S5C, or Soo a.C. 

Both dte bowls covering die urns, and the little accompany^ 
ing pots, are well/known types in the Ausonian 0 levels at 
Lipari; the urm, however, are never found there. Wc must 
assume that they were ritual vases for an exclusively funeca^ 
use, and therefore without any place amongst domestic 
belongings. 

Though some of the pottery and bronze types from the 
Ausonian II villages or necropoleis at Lipari and Milazzo have 
parallels in Sicily, most of them arc absolutely foreign types, 
more closely rebced to those of the Italian mainland than to 
Siciban ones. The aemaiion rice, in particular, is locally un/ 
known in Sicily during the Bronze and Early Iron Ages. The 
Lipari tombs with sitube for the ashes find their closest 
parallels from Torre Castelluccia neat Taranto, and the bronze 
types from the two sites are also in every way similar. 

On the other hand, the Milarzo necropolis, not only in its 
tomb types, but also in the shapes and decocadons of the urns 
and iis bronze objects, is sniedy analogous with the proio^ 

Villanovan necropoleis of the Itdian mainland, i.e. to those at 
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Timmari (Matcra), Tolfa and Allumiere (Civitavecchia), 
Pome San Pietto (Viterbo), Sticciano (Gro$seto), Pianello di 
Gcnga (Ancona), Bismancova (Keggio Emilia) and Foncanella 
di Casalromano (Mantua). 

The comparisons we can make between the viibge of this 
period in Lipari and chat of Tone Castelluccia at Pulsano near 
Taranto are particularly interesting. Not only was the pottery 
from the two habiucion sites idendcal, but the tombs and 
grave^oods were also similar. But at Torre Castelluccia, in 
the levels corresponding to chose of Ausonian II in Lipari, 
there were also many sherds of imported sub^Myccnaean pottery 
(L.H. Ill C), showing that a lively trade was still being carried 
on with Greece at this dmc. Ac Lipari were found only two 
fragments, both from the same crater, stylisdcally transitional 
between the sub^Myccnaean and the protogeomctric, and 
though these unfortunately came from disturbed soil, they must 
surely belong to the levels of this period, and provide the only 
hint of contaas with the East. 

These links with the Aegean confirm the rather high dadng 
for the beginning of Ausonian II (which we had already been 
led to adopt from the typology of the bronzes in the Lipari 
necropoEs), and the short duradon of Ausonian I. We shall 
not be br from the truth if we assume chat Ausonian II was 
already in existence by about 1150 b.c. 

If we can attribute the destruedon of the Lipari village to 
about the middle of the ninth century B.C., Ausonian II must 
have lasted for at least three centuries. 

There is also undoubtedly a strong likeness between the 
Ausonian II material from Lipari and that from the huts on 
the Palatine and the eatEest combs in the nccropoEs of the 
Forum at Rotnt. But this Ekeness is far less strong than chat 
between Lipari and Torre Castelluccia. The discoveries at the 
Forum and the Paladne belong, in fact, to a rather later dme 
than those of Ausonian II in Lipari, and they might be 
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regaitied as types cepresenung a hypothetical Ausonian III 
which has never been found at Lipari, since it would equate 
with that period when the acropolis was uninhabited. When 
the earliest settlement, fiom which Rome was to develop, was 
coming into being on the banks of the Tiber, a very old and 
notable civilization at Lipari, mere than twenty centuries old, 
was coming to its end. 

2. SICILY AND THE PROBLEM OF THE SIKELS 

The Greeks knew the Sikels as a people who had been livir^ 
on the Italian mainland at the dawn of protohistory, but who 
had later been driven into Sicily by other peoples. Though they 
agree on the general outline, the various Greek historians not 
only give us different versions of this event,but also different dates. 

Thucydides says that the Sikels, driven into Sicily by the 
Opicians, drove the Sikans towards the south and west of the 
island about three hundred years before the Greek colonization, 
ie. about 1030 b.c. Hellanicus of Mytilcne would place this 
event much earlier: three generadons before the Trojan Wat, 
in the rweniy/sixth year of Alcyon’s priesthood at Aigos. By 
using the cradiiional date of 1180 B.c. for the fall of Troy, and 
allowi:^ about thirty yeais for each of the three generadons, we 
arrive at an approximate dace of 1270 B.C., almost the same as 
that (eighty years before the Trojan War) su^sted by Phihstus 
of Syracuse. 

The Sikels should have brought with them, ihcrcfbce, a 
culture of‘late Apenninc’ type, somewhat similar, at least in its 
material aspects, to the Ausonian culture at Lipari, to whose 
inhabitants they must have been closely rebted. We should 
consequendy expect to find evidence of these people in Sicily 
from pottery and bronzes of markedly mainland types, and 
from utnfields like those at Lipari and Milazzo. But we find 
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chat the cultural panorama of Sicily in the Late Bronze Age 
and Early Iron Age was, in fact, very different &om what the 
historical sources lead us to expect, and connexions with the 
mainland of luly were either extremely rare or altogether 
missing. 

Paolo Orsi, the first great discoverer of Sicilian prehistory, 
had, somewhat curiously, called by the name Sikels all the 
peoples living in eastern Sicily in the Bronze Age, from the 
lime of the Castelluccio culture onwards. He had subdivided 
all the following prehistoric and protohisroric evolution in 
Sicily into his four ‘Sicolan* periods. 

This ethnical identification of the Sicilian Bronze and Early 
Iron Age peoples with the legendary Sikels was very favourably 
received, and for a long time it was not seriously challenged. 
And yet to call the Castclluccio and Thapsos cultures 'Siculan* 
is in complete disagreement with ail the dates suggested by the 
literary sources and historical cradiiions of the Greek world, 

In fact, these rwo cultures have no affinities with those of the 
Italian peninsula; on the contrary, they were, as we have seen, 
permeated with Aegco^AnatoIian elements which would speak 
in favour of their Oriental origin. Moreover, they were fiourish/ 
ii^ long before the dme when the Sikels are supposed to have 
crossed into Sicily. 

The bearers of the Castclluccio and Thapsos cultures were 
certainly not Sikels, But can we attribute to these people the 
Pantalica'Cassibile^Finocchito culture which flourished in 
eastern Sicily after the end of the Thapsos culture ? We will try 
to answer this question by examining that culture, 

There is no doubt that the Greeks called Sikels all those 
indigenous peoples with whom tl:ey came in contact when 
they wac founding their colonics on the coast of eastern Sicily 
in ihe last third of the eighth century B.C. But the disagreement 
which exists between the material aspect of their culture as le^ 
vealed by archaeology, and chat which historical sources suggest, 
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makes us wondec whether this name redly corresponds to any 
ethnical or historical truth. 

3 . THE PAMTALICA CULTURE AND 
ITS EVOLUTtCN 

The basic change in the social organization which we have 
noticed in the Aeolian Islands berweeci the Middle and Lace 
Bronze Ages is again found on a much la^ec scale and much 
more clearly in Sicily. Here again we find similar phenomena^ 
doubtless resulting from the same causes. 

The numerous Htde villages of the Thapsos culture scattered 
along the coast, in positions generally not chosen for defence, 
suddenly disappear. 

To judge from the Mycenaean pottery found in their 
necropoleis one might suppose chat their disappearance took 
place during the course of the thirteenth century b.c. The 
inhabitants, abandotiing the coastal plains, took refuge in the 
least accessible hill^country, often extremely hard to live in, 
regardless of any economic consideradons, but with an eye 
oidy to their defensive possibilities. They settled in a few big 
urban centres such as those connected with the huge necropoleis 
of chamber^tombs at Pantalica, Cassibilc, Dessueti, etc.; 
centres which enabled them to raise an army large enough 
CO resist the onslaughts of a well-^mcd and warlike foe. 

Evidendy life in this dark was dominated by fear. 

One might well suppose that this lack of security, this threat 
which hung over the population, and which is reflected in the 
position of the towns themselves, must be connected with the 
raids of those barbarous peoples, memories of whom wete still 
ahve in Greek rimes: Sikels, Ausonians, Morgcics, various 
groups of one ethnical stock who had formerly lived in the 
Italian peninsula. 

The results of archaeological inquiry agree therefore with the 
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cridiuonil historical data, and subsuntiate Hellanicus* claim 
for the thirteenth century as the date for this migration: the 
earliest date among those suggested by the ancient historians. 

The conditions of life which obtained in Sicily at this time 
lasted for a very long while, and in eastern Sicily were still 
fundamentally unaltered among the indigenous peoples when 
the Creeks founded their iirsc colonies in the last third of the 
eighth century. No doubt durii^ this long lapse of over five 
centuries (about 1250-730 B.C.) the island culture could not 
have remained at a standstill. Archaeological investigation 
allows us, in fact, to recognize an internal evolution in this 
culture, an evolution which is reflected particularly in the 
changes of the form and decorative style of the pottery, and in 
the types of weapons and bronze implements. 

Before going on to examine the individual archaeological 
centres in Sicily at this time, let us try to describe the main out' 
lines of this evolution. It is a task made easia for us in souths 
east Sicily, especially between Syracuse and Gela, where the 
patient and systematic researches of Paolo Orsi at Pantalica, 
Cassibile. Finocchito, Syracuse itself, Caliagirone and Des^ 
sueri have led to the discovery of much mote abundant 
material than anywhere else. 

In the cultural evolution of this district we can clearly recog^ 
nizc four distinct phases between the middle of the thirteenth 
and the end of the eighth century B.C., each of which has its 
own characteristics; but we cannot discount the possibility that 
funbet research may one day allow us to deal with the macier 
in even greater and more precise detail. 

Let us note, meanwhile, a fact of fundamental importance: 
throughout this long period the tombs continue to be of the 
chamber type, proper to the preceding periods, with little oven^ 
shaped rooms cut in the rock. But the concentration of the 
population in large urban centres resulted in the necropoleis of 
this age being very much larger and more conspicuous than 
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the Early and Middle Bronze Age ones. In contrazi to the 
dozens, or at most the hundred combs of the necropoleis of 
Castelluccio, Thapsos, Plemmyrion, etc., we now have die 
thousands of tombs at Pantalica, Cassxbile, the Montagna di 
Caltagirone and Dessueri. 



Fii- ClosFj'tti wettjrm &< Cdwj/wrf nurof<^is. H^ght <d (b), rmW> 
loYt ^ Syntust MiSftum. 


Phase 1 (abnouc IZ50-1000 B.c.)* This phase is hnown, above 
all, from the nonh and nortlvwestern neccopoleis at Pantalica, 
the one of the Montana di Caltagirone, and from a group of 
tombs at Dessueri. Characteristic of it is a very beautiful ted 
glossy ware, often including tall tubular stands still in the 
Thapsos tradidon, but by now having substanually different 
forms, while the quality of the pottery itself has also changed, 
and it is now certainly wheebrurned. Among the most typical 
forms at Pantalica are the heart-shaped amphorae with long 
narrow necks, globular pyxides on very high feet, litde one- 
handled jugs, and askoi. Plate 6 i 

In the Caltagirone necropolis cylindrical pyxides, four- 
handled hydriai with hemispherical lids, and ‘tea-pots’ with 
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5crain« spouti are also found. While some of these forms can 
still be attributed to the tradition of the preceding Thapsos 
culture, others like the tea-pot, the four''handled hydria, etc., 
show clear Mycenaean influence. Of probable Mycenaean 
inspiration are the gold finger^Tings with settings decorated 
PUts $ 6 . j8 with an interlaced scroll motif or with an aportopaic eye, or 
with a fish, specimens of which came from Pamalica, Caltagi^ 
cone and Dessueri. The same Mycenaean stamp is found 
in the bronzes. 

P'l 33 -» The earliest combs at Pantalica produce round mirrors, small 

Pij. $», d knives with handle and blade cast in one piece, and swords of 

Fij- 33, b-d types which still seem to belong to a Mycenaean III B nadidon 

(about 1300*1230 B.c.) rather than lo the sub^Mycenaean 
period (Mycenaean III C, about 1230-iroo b.c.). 

The large number of bronze objects which one finds in every 
tomb of this period clearly shows that metal was no longer a 
rarity, as it still was in the Thapsos period when it was pracd/ 
cally limited to the making of weapons and a few ornamental 
objects; DOW it is widely used for everyday purposes. In almost 
j 3 , c every tomb we find litde knives with flamc/shaped blades, and 

razois of a very particular type, with narrow bbdc and slighdy 
F'S- 3 ^' 6 concave sides, so far known almost only from Sicily. 

But from the chronologica] standpoint the most significant 
object and the one which is most helpful to the archaeologist 
for dadng the grave/goods is the big safecy>'pin, or fibula, which 
was used to bsten the cloak. In this earliest phase these fibulae 
Fij. $ 3 , h were still sometimes shaped like a violin bow, but more usually 

Fig. ji. a. b they are of the simple arc type, often with little knobs at their 

ends. At Caltagiione one side of the arc is ofren straight. 

The imponed Mycenaean objects which had been so fre^ 
quently found in the preceding period are altogether absent 
in the Sicilian necropoleis of this period. The commercial 
exchai^cs between the Aegean and Sicily must have slowed 
down considerably, even if they had not altogether stopped. 
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But as we have seen, the whole of the Panialica period shows 
signs of very strong Mycenaean ini^uence, and we shall sec in 
due course how this manifests itself not only in the pottery and 
objects of domestic use, but also in the architecture of the 
princely palaces. 

In contrast to this, nothing in the Pantalica civilization, at 
least in the neccopolcis which we have chosen to investigate, 
seems to remind us of die Apcnninc or sulvApcnmne cultures 
of the Italian mainland, 

Pbose II (about 1000^850 B.c.) is represented at Pantalica 
only by the contents of a few tombs. On the other hand, all the 
tombs in the large Cassibile necropolis beloi^ to it, as well as 
many of those at De&suen, the Mulino della Badia necropolis 
near Grimmichele in the Caltagirone district, that of Calcarella 
at Calascibetta near Brma, etc. This is the phase which we can 
call the ^Cassibile phase’. 

The red pottery disappears, and in its place there is a painted 
ware with very characteristic plume motifs, closely resembling 
that which we have already described fiom the Ausonian II 
phase in Lipari. Some of the forms are evidendy derived from 
types of the preceding phase, while others, as for instance die 
liale bucket/shaped pots, are entirely new. Much the conv 
monest form at Cassibile is the plate on a very tall stand, which 
might perhaps have been a lamp set to %ht the nether world 
of the dead. 

But the change In the bronze types is even more noticeable 
than in the pottery. The fibula characterisdc of this phase is the 
stilted one, someiiihes beru into a bop, generally very massive, 
and with a straight pinr a type which we have already seen in 
the Ausonian huts on the Lipari acropolis. It is the fibula 
which in Sicily we can call the ‘Cassibile fibula’. The simple 
arc fibula is still used, but its arc is generally thicker and 
heavier. Together with the fibulae, we find a little knife with 
a curved blade and boped handle, also typical of this period. 
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The Panialica razor disappears, and is replaced by new types: 

one with a chin roundish or rectangular blade, typical of the R/. 42,1 

proto^Villanovan necropoleis of the Italian peninsula, and also 

found at Milazzo; the other, a leaf'Shaped type, known &om ^ (7) 



54 C\»taaeriia< fMae ef tin CMihile prioi front ^ DasMfi nter^oUs, 
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the Iberian peninsula- The shafi/hole axe is now found for the F//. p. e 

first lime. 

The bronzes of the Cassibile period are of the greatest 
interest for the correladons they enable us to make between 
Sicily and the ocher Mediterranean r^ions, some of them 
linking Sicily to the East. The typical stilted fibula is, in fact, 
known from Megiddo (Palestine) in the tenth century fl.c. 
and from Cyprus. The less comrnon one, which has its pin 
detached from the arc, found in some hoards of this period, 
recurs in Crete. 

But many more comparisons draw us cowards the West: it is 
curious how several of the Sicilian bronzes of this age recur in 
Spain or on the Atlantic coasts of France and England- A 
hoard at Huelva in Andalusia provides us with fibulae which, 
though somewhat more elaborate, substantially reproduce the 
stilled type of Cassibile. Ln another hoard at Huerta de Arriba 
near Burgos there are leafshaped razors comparable to many 
jn the British Isles and identical with a specimen from Cassibile, 
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aod fibuke with pin dcuched fiom the arc. From the Syracuse 
neighbourhood comes a palstave of a type almost unique in 
Sicily but widely diHused in the Iberian peninsula as well as 
in the hoard of Huerta dc Arriba itself. Stilted or looped 
fibulae were in the hoards from Notre Dame d^Ors (Poitiers) 
and Venit (Angoulcme); shafi^hole axes of the Sicilian type 
have been recovered as far afield as Nantes and England. Other 
examples could easily be added. These typological analc^ics 
are certainly not accidental; on the contrary, they are archaeo/ 
logical reflections of a historical fact of wide significance: 
Phoenician navigation and commerce in the west Mcdiicr^ 
tancan and beyond the Straits of Gibraltar. 

We are in the tenth and ninth centuries B.C., in the period 
of Phoenician colonization along the coasts of North Africa 
and Spain. Utica and Cadiz have already been founded; the 
Phoenician ships have taken the place of the Mycenaean ones 
in the seas around Sidly. 

Pbufc III (about 8^0-730 B,c.). This is represented, above 
all, by the necropoleis of Filipono, Cavetta; and south, at 
Pantalica, by a group of tombs at Centuripe, by some of the 
earliest tombs at Mome Finocchito, by the Cozzo San 
Giuseppe necropolis at Realmese near Calascibetta, etc. 

The type of tomb tends to change, and in contrast to the 
hitherto exclusive little ovetvshaped chamber, the rectar^lar 
chamber with a flat roof, always of about the same size, 
becomes more and more commoo- 
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The pottery alters markedly. Forms cvidcody influenced by 
Greek geometric types, like the irilobe/mouthed ‘oinochoai’, 
somedmes with a high neck, or the big carinated bowls are 
now found. The askos grows increasingly common, while the 
rcbnaMaftrit is sometimes present. The plumed decoration 
lingers on, but very often associated with a design of parallel 
grooves, made on ie wheel. There is also a class of grey ware, 
with a very restrained decoradon made with a wooden spatula. 
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Among the bronzes, the Cassibfle fibula alters basically; it 
becomes thinner and lightet, and the arc (always of the looped 
type at Pantalica, and ac Realmese sometimes salted as well) 
grows smaller in size, while the pin gets longer and curved. 
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fi£. ^ Little tings, burtons, disc^’ or cylindcr-^piials, etc., become very 

common. 

Phase IV (about 730-650 B.C.). The fourth period can be 
called the Finocchito period, because most tombs in this 
necropolis belong to it, as well as those of Ciummarito, 
Tremenzano, Note Vccchio, etc. It is the period to which one 
should also refer the many rock/cut tombs around Lenuni 
(Cava Ruccia, Cava Sant’ Eligio) and Militello (Ossini). 
But the richest and most significant discovery of this period is 
perhaps that of the two tombs in Via Polara at Modica. 
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By now, chc indigenom civilization is quickly being altered 
through contact with the superior civilkadon of the Greeks, 
who have already founded, or are fbundir^, their colonies on 
the coasts of Sicily. 
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the Creeks 

The products of Greek iodustry and crafemanship aie 
spreading and bdng widely imitated, and they are sdmukdng 
many local industries as well. A beautiful painted ware now 
begins to appear, inspired by larc geometric Creek prototypes, 
both in its forms and in its decorative motiS. Figures are very rare, 
being limited to a few stylized birds. Found with this pottery 
there is an incised ware, often with geometric moiift. Its charac/ 
tcristic form is the big scraight^ided bowl with three or four 
ring handles, evidently an imiution of a bronze prototype. 

The commonest fibula at this time is of Creek type and has 
a small lozenge.^aped arc and a long catclvplaie; associated 
with it is the serpentine fibula with its arc bordered with little 
tods. Ornamental rir^s of various sires arc very common, and 
so are oval or biconical bronze beads, necklaces, or bracelets 
made of single or double mesh chain, and pendants of various 
shapes. It is only now that iron begins to be used for making 
knives, artow/heads and, above all, for fibulae: no doubt it was 
a contribution ftom Greek civilization. 

Greek objects arc found in the tombs at Finocchito and 
Modica: little proio^Corinthiau pots, ivory or bone fibulae, 
absolutely identical in type to diose of the earliest tombs or the 
first votive deposits of Greek Syracuse. These show the concern/ 
poranexty beeween the Finocchito culture and the first phases 
of development in the earliest Greek colonics in Sicily. 

In contact with the superior Greek civilization, the Siculan 
peoples quickly lost their own individuality; the Finocchito 
culture soon changed into that of Licodia Eubea, widely 
permeated now by Greek influences, though retaining a 
number of its own characteristics, both in its combs, of the 
subtcrranean/chambec type, and in the types of its pott^, 
household goods, bronzes, etc. We can follow the evolution 
of this culrure from the middle of the seventh until the end of 
the fifth century B.C., by which time the cultural levelling in 
Sicily can be regarded as complete, even if the standard of life 
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in the bigger Greek centres on ihc coasts differs from that of ihe 
Siculo^Creek towns of the interior. 

But this Ute evolution in indigenous culture at the time when 
Greek civilizadon was flourishing in Sicily lies outside the 
scope of our researches. 


4. TUB MAIN ARCHAEOLOGICAL CENTRES IN 
SOUTK'EASTBRN SICILY 

The discoveries relating to this long period of Sicilian proton 
history are very numerous, and it would be impossible co make 
a complete and detailed examination of them. 

We will limit ourselves, therefore, to making a rapid survey 
of the main centres, beginning in the south-eastern corner, 
which is the best explored part of the island. 

The largest and most well-known habitation site of this 
period is undoubtedly Pantallca, and thus it has more claim 
than any other to give its name to the East Sicilian civilization 
of this dme. Pantalica lies on a mountain spur, completely 
isolated on all sides by the very deep valleys of the Anapo and 
the Calcinara, one of its smaller tributaries; it is joined to the 
plateau behind only by the narrow saddle ofFiliporto which, 
later, in Greek dmes, was barred by a strong fortifleadon. The 
pantalica plateau towers above the surrounding valleys with 
very high rocky cliffs, inaccessible except at a few points. So 
Panulica is a real natural fortress, of far greater extent than 
those of the Milazzese promontory in Panarea, of PortcUa in 
Salina, or the Lipari acropolis. It has an area of twenty acres 
and a perimeter of three miles. Its defensive value was therefore 
conditioned by its having a sufficiently large garrison to man 
all its vulnerable points, and it must, in &ct, have had a large 
population. 

We know nothing of the houses except an Ajiaktoron, or 
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princess palace, built of large polygonal blocks in a mcgaliihic Plate 6 $ 

style, reminding one, on a small scale, of the palaces of the 39 

Mycenaean world, It shows that power must have been firmly 
concerurated in the hands of one king or anax. 

Sandstone moulds for casting axes and ocher bronze objects 



^ fbe AMhom of PsnUtko. Unit^, ii6ft. 


were discovered in one of its rooms, and make us wonder 
whether the metal-working carried on here may not have been 
one of the prerogatives of the sovereig?i power at this time. 

A mass of lockout tombs can be seen in the cUfi surround¬ 
ing the whole site, numbering more than five thousand, and 
making these cliffs look like enormous honeycombs. They are PUte £4 

grouped together in five large necropoleis, two of which, those 
of PancaKca North and North-west, belong in the main to the 
earliest phase of the site, i.e. to the ihiiteenth-elcvcnth centuries 
B.c, The ocher three, i.e. those ofFilipono, of Pantalica South, 
and of Cavecta, on the other hand, belong chiefly to the third 
phase (about 850-730 b.c.). Only a few of the tombs so far 
excavated can be referred to the second period (about 1000- 
850 B.C.), but that may be largely accidental. The tombs 
belonging to the latest phase, that of the Greek colonization 
(/)«/ 730 B.C.), are still few in number. Possibly the growing 
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importance of Syracuse, and its expansion into the hinterland, 
led to the depopulation of Pantalica. 

Ic has recently been suggested by Fran9ois Villatd that 
Pantalica (whose present name is probably of Byzandne origin) 
can be identified with the legendary Hybla, whose king, 
Hyblon, allowed the Megarian colonists under Lamis to settle 
in that scrip of territory where they founded the town of Megara 
Hyblaea. The hypothesis is very convincing, because Pantalica 
is not only the most important of pre^Greek centres in Sicily, 
but also the nearest of them to the strip of coast where Megara 
Hyblaea lay. 

Hyblon’s kingdom will certainly have included the whole 
Monte Lauro plateau, and all the coast between Augusta and 
Syracuse, but Ae greater pan of the population must have been 
centred at Pantalica itself. The coast, especially, must have been 
almost uninhabited, with the exception of the small senicment 
on which we shall talk about later. The economy of 

these peoples will have been based on the hills of the hinter/ 
land, as is explicitly confirmed by the written sources (Strabo, 
VI, 4 )- 

Though somewhat scattered, there must have been, on the 
higher country outside the town, some small inhabited nuclei, 
attested today by groups of tombs at Rivettazzo (Pantalica, 
stage I), and fiosco Rotondo (Pantalica. stage III). 

The most outstanding of these must have been on tlie very 
place which was later chosen for the Syracusan colony of 
Akrai. Its existence thae is shown by the small necropolis of 
Pinita of some fifty tombs whose exact date is uncertain, since 
they have all lost their grave^goods; typologically, however, 
they seem to be early. 

We know from Thucydides that when they were founding 
Syracuse, the Corinthians under Archias drove out the SikeU 
from Ortygia, the island which they occupied, and which 
has since then always been the nucleus of the town. Orsi*s 
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excavations near the Aihetiaion» the la^c temple in the town, 
revealed remains of two oval huts belonging to the Siculan site 
in Ortygia, while some cbamber/fombs had previously been 
found near the Founrain of Arcthusa. 

The material fiom the huts belonged to the period immc^ 
diaiely before the founding of Syracuse by the Greeks, i.e. to 
our third phase (850-730 b.c.). 

Another of the main prc/Greek centres of eastern Sicily is at 
Cassibilc. At the point where the river of the same name flows 
out of a narrow gorge into die strip of coastal plain, the very 
steep mountain slopes flanking it are riddled with about two 
thousand tombs of the usual rype; some of these are in clustecs, Plate 66 

others more scattered. No signs of houses have so far been 
found, so that the location of the setdement is doubtful. The 
material recovered from these tombs all belongs to one period: 
the second of out classification, and the one in fact which is 
called after Cassibile (about 1000-850 B.C.). No traces of 
either the earlier or later periods have been found, Cassibilc, 
in spite ©fits great size, seems therefore 10 have had a relatively 
short life. 

The third of the big protohistoric cennes in the Syracuse 
district is at Monte Finocchito. Here, just as at PanuLca, the 
dwellings occupied the top of an isolated hill on the southern 
edge of the Aliai pbteau towards die valley of the Tellart^ it 
was about five miles, as the crow flies, south-east of CasicUuccio. 

The position in this case was even stronger than at Castel/ 
luccio, because the hill was surrounded by steeper valleys and 
bounded by less accessible clift. The narrow saddle joining this 
hill to the plateau was barred by a strong fortification, perhaps 
the cathese work of its kind known in Sicily; it consisted of a 
large diy-stone wall forming two curved bastions. In the sur¬ 
rounding cliffe, and also at some distance from the habitation 
site, there were numerous groups of tombs (several hundred of 
them in all), some of which were sail of the roundish vaulted 
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type, But most were small, rectangular rooms with a flat roof 
and without forecourt or ruches, Some of them had side benches 
on which were placed the heads of the skeletons, generally not 
more than two or three, chat lay full length, or with ihcii legs 
sUghtly bent. 

Some of the combs from their looped axe Hbulae and pottery 
types still belonged evidendy to the Pantalica South period, but 
most of the gtavc^goods with their long cacch.'plaie fibube and 
with their wealth of tings, chains, biconical bronze beads and 
Pig.ji iron objects belong radier to the period called after Monte 

Finocchito {750-^50 S.C.). Fibulae were also found here with 
iron frames and amber or bone sheaths, identical with those 
from the earliest Creek tombs at Syracuse and Megara Hyblaea, 
and large ivory plagues such ss chose from the votive deposit 
of the Athenaion at Syracuse. 

Other small tomb groups of the same age, e.g. those at Cozzo 
delle Ciummare and at Murmuro a few miles from Monte 
Finocchito, show that small villages had existed around the 
main settlement. A little to the west of Castelluccio, but still 
on the edge of the Akrai pbteau, is another little site of the 
same period known as Tremenzano. The ancient town of 
Ncaiion (Noto Vccchio, about six miles from the modern 
town of Noco) was also already in existence in the Finocchito 
period. This town, which lasted until the earthquake of 1^93, 
occupied an isolated rocky hill'iop between two deep valleys, 
and in the steep cliifr around it, specially on the south, were 
large numbers of chamber^combs which produced grave^goods 
coeval with those from Monte Finocchito. 

Probably Motyke (the present Modica) and Hybb Hctaia 
(Kagusa) also existed ar this time. At Modica, in fact, in Via 
Polara, two tombs were discovered which yielded a conspi^ 
cuous number of geometric painted pots in the Finocchito 
PUte 6 i style. These are amongst the best of the ind^enous products of 

this period, There were also numerous long catclvpbted 
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fibulae, small chains, etc. With these there was a small proton 
Corinthian cup, datable to the end of the eighth century B.C., 
and this provides a valuable element in the dating of the group. 

Caltagirone was another of the large pre^Greek centres. In 
the whole of the area north of the modem town, in the districts 
known as ‘La Montagna’ and ‘La Rocca*, there are numbers 
of combs of this period. Orsi thought there were more than 
1,500. 

As a matter of f&a, it is only in a places that they are 
concentrated in huge necropoleis, such as those at Pantalica 
and Cassibile. As a rule, large steep rocLfaces in which 
similar tombs could have been cut were not to be found. Here 
one is dealing, rather, with countless liule groups of rock/cut 
tombs, spread over an area of about three miles by one and a 
half, made wherever there was a small outcrop of soft limestone. 

Some of these tombs are earlier: a few of them date back to 
the Early Bronze Age, but most of them belong to the same 
age as the north and north-west neaopolds at Pantalica, and 
produce the same monochrome glossy red pottery, even if the 
forms are sometimes noticeably different. The most character^ Pij. 31 

isde of these are the four-handled hydria, often with a hemi¬ 
spherical lid, the ‘tea-pof and the cylindrical pyxis: at least 
the first two of these forms arc clearly of Mycenaean derivadon. 

Among the bronze objects are simple arc fibulae, daggers, 
a sword, etc. There are also two gold rings whose settings 
are decorated either with a plaited motif evidently of Mycenaean Pki< 5 3 

influence, or with an apoiropaic eye. PUte 5<s 

Some of the Caltagirone tombs are of great interest from an 
architectural point of view, because of cheii very regular tholos 
form, which disdnguishes them from all other Sicilian tombs. 

In some respects it links them, even if on a small scale, to the 
Mycenaean prototypes. 

A few of the combs belong to a later date, i.e. to chat of the 
south necropolis at Pantalica (about 850-730 B.C.). 
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Ii is difficult to establish the exact position of the dwelling 
site corresponding to this great necropolis, because no signs of 
it have so far been found. 

The country round Calasdbetca, at a shon distance fiom 
Enna, and ri^t in the middle of Sicily, was also intensely 
inhabited in ptotohistoric times. Recently, systematic cxplora^ 
tion here has led to the discovery of various necropoleis, ranging 
in time between the tenth and the sixth centuries b.c. The 
earliest of these is Calcarclla, consisting of about 130 tombs, 
rock/cut, and almost all circular, though a few of them are 
quadrangular and belong mostly to the Cassibile period. They 
have produced some stilted fibulae. 

Another, larger, necropolis, not far from the last/named one, 
Plate 69 is at Cozzo San Giuseppe neat Rcalmcse. Here the tombs, 

numbering over three hundred, were circular and sometimes 
quadrar^ular, and the material from them belongs to a beet 
dace. The looped fibula, a type characteristic of Pantalica 
South, is predominant here, while the long catch^placc fibula 
is still absent. But die pottery is rdated in style to the West 
Sicilian horizon of Sant' Angelo Muxaro, rather than to the 
eastern one of Pantalica-Finocchito. 

The last of the large necropoleis of this period, still linked 
typologically with eastern Sicily, is that of Dessueri, situated at 
a point in which the river of the same name flows out into the 
plain of Gela, where its course has recently been dammed in 
order to make an artificial lake. Its tom^, more than two 
thousand of them, are thickly clustered on the rocky sides of 
Mome Desucri and Monte Canalouo and arc paruculaily 
numerous at the points locally known as La Palombara (the 
dovecote) and Fastuccheria. 

The grave/goods from Dessueri ail belong to the archaic 
phases, i.e. to the phases of Pantalica North and Cassibile, 
Both red and plumed ware are common there, as well as their 
corresponding bronzes. There are do traces of later objects. 
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When life came to an end at Dessucri it probably began at 
Botcra, a town in a very strong position dominadr^ the Cela 
plain from the north-west. The earliest tombs at the large 
necropolis of Piano della Ficra» little rooms dug out of the very 
friable rock, belor^ to the pre-Greek period, i.e. to that of 
Pantalica South, with which they share the same characteristic 
fibulae. But the pottery is very di/Ferem fxom that of eastern 
Sicily, and belongs rather to types characteristic of the west of 
the island. 

A second stratum of tombs, overlying the earlier ones, 
definitely belongs to the beginning of Creek colonization: to 
a perioi that is, following the foundation of near-by Cela. 

These tombs sometimes contained inhumatiorts, and sometimes 
aemadons, with the ashes collected in pithai with plumed 
decorations, and they produced the first proto-Corinchiar^ 
vases. 

5, NORTHERN INFLUBNCSS ON EASTERN SICILY: 

FROM LEONTINOr TO MULINO DELLA BADIA 

This assemblage of discoveries ranging from Pantalica to 
Dessueri, and including the whole of south-eastern Sicily, 
shows a fairly homogeneous cultural fades. Both the types of 
pottery and die bronzes are constantly repeated age after age, 
all over this vast territory. The unmistakable Mycenaean in¬ 
fluences which distinguish the firs! stage are latec replaced by 
Phoenician ones. In the third stage imitations of late geometric 
Greek types prevail, whereas the funeral rites, just like many 
other elements, continue to be the ones which had been 
traditional in Sicily since the Early and Middle Bronze Ages. 

But not one of these elements is reminiscer^c of those Apen- 
nine or sub-Apennine cultures of the Italian mainland, which 
the sources would lead us to expect were brought by the Sikcls. 

South-eastern Sicily, during the Late Bronze Age and the 
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Early Iron Age, looked towards the Mcditerrancaa and Greece 
rather than to Italy. We shall find parallels lo the Pantalica 
gtavc/'goods more easily in the earliest tombs of the Ketameikos 
cemetery at Athens than in the late Apennine villages or in the 
prouvVillanovan utnficlds of the Italian mainland. And yet 
there can be no doubt chat the people living in south'^ascem 
Sicily at the time when the Greeks were founding their first 
colonies, and who, coming in contact with them, quickly 
absorbed their customs and lore, were diose people whom the 
Greeks knew as Sikels. We must conclude that if the Sikcls 
really are the Italic people mentioned by the sources, they must, 
after having conquered Sicily, have themselves been culturally 
absorbed by the superior civilization of their subject peoples, 
thereby losing both theit cultural and ethnic individuality. 

Their influence on south-eastern Sicily would seem to have 
been more negative than positive. It seems, in fact, to have 
shown itself not in the contribution of new techniques, us^es, 
styles, or ideas, so much as in the that it forced the 
Indigenous peoples, by the threat of raids and the need for 
sclf/dcf^cc, to accept very hard conditions of life. 

In contrast to the Ausonrans of Lipari and Milazzo, who 
preserved intact for a long time the cultural heritage which 
they had brought with them, the Sikels soon seem to have 
abandoned their culture and to have accepted that of the 
vanquished peoples. 

Although the groups of sites and necropoleis which we have 
so far been discussing is perhaps the richest in Sicily, it is 
nevertheless only a part of the island*s cultural panorama. In 
fact, Sicily seems at this time to have been a very complex 
cultural world with marked regional diflerences and a variety 
of aspects. Nor is this complex lacking in features which are 
evidently in discord with those we have so ^ noted and which 
can mere closely be related to the cukurcs of the Italian 
mainland and the Aeolian Islands. 
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Recently, in the are& of Greek Naxos, a cylinder handle has 
been found which u of Apennine type and characterisDc of 
Ausonian I in Lipari. Another similar one comes from 
Tyndaiis. But among less typical material from the Patemd 
acropolis was a homed handle shaped like an ammal’s head, 
similar to those of Ausonian II. Thus the north-eastern point 
of Sicily seems, to judge &om the little so fat known, to have 
been mote open to cultural influences coming from the Italian 
mainland and the Aeolian Islands, although at the Pateino 
acropolis which was certainly an inhabited centre of no small 
importance (perhaps Hybla Galeatis) characterlsdc south¬ 
eastern Sicilian types were also found: i.e. the glossy red pottery 
of the Pantalica North style, plumed Cassibilc ware, etc. 

Another important centre must have existed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ofMendolito near Adrano, on the lower Etna slopes 
towards the Simeto riven an anonymous town, still archaeo- 
logically unexplored, but from which come the most important 
insaipuons in the Siculan language so lu known, as well as 
the bluest hoard of bronzes yet found in Sicily. Some fibulae 
and other bronzes ^m this site show that it was already in 
existence at least at the time of Pantalica South ( 1 5 0-730 b.c.). 

A site of remarkable importance existed at what was later 
to be the Greek Leontinoi. It is possible that this was Xuthia, 
the town founded by Xouthos, one of the Acolids descended 
Eom Liparos. A liede while ago only the tombs were known 
from this site, all of them of the rock-cut type made in the steep 
sides of the narrow parallel valleys of Sant* Eligio and Cava 
Ruccia that Hank the town on two sides, from these tombs 
came an important collection of painted pottery: besides the 
usual geometric patterns, some of these sherds had bird figures 
as well. The long catch-plate fibulae show that they definitely PUu 6 z 

belong to the very early suges of Greek colonization, i.e. to the 
Finocchito period to which the pottery must also be stylisdcally 
related. 
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It leeiiis. therefore, that these combs must either just antedate 
the arrival of the Greeks, or that they may belong to a group 
of Sikels living side by side with the first Creek colonists, and 
preserving to a certain extent their own cultural and ethnic 
individuality. Recent excavations on the Meta Piccola hill, one 
of the hills later to come within the precincts of Creek Leon/ 
tinoi, have brought to light a group of huts which certainly 
date back to a somewhat earlier dme, i.e. to the period precede 
ing (he Greek colonization. These huts are, in iacc, almost 
contemporary with those of the Athenaion of Syracuse, though 
they are of a rathec different type, being rectangular and not 
round. They were evidently largely built of wood, and around 
them in the ground were the posvholcs of the framework and 
of the door/jambs, and sometimes of a small porch. The floors 
Pke*67,<8 were somewhat lower than the surrounding ground. Inside 
Pij. ^ each hut there was always a hearth. 

These hue are very like those found on the Palatine at Rome, 
and those of which slight traces remain on the Lipari aaopolis: 
in fact, they are of the Italic type. 

The anonymous town in the Ossini-San Lio neighbour^ 
hood, about halfway between Francofonie and MiliicUo, 
showed a cultural panorama not very different from that of 
Lentmi. Protected all round by deep valleys, it must have 
looked like a small version of Pantalica. Ik origin seems to 
have been very ancient, since objects of the Copper Age and 
Early Bronze Age were found there; but it had a remarkable 
dev^pment in the Finocchito period, for it produced painted 
pottery analogous to that from Lcntini as well as proton 
Cociiihian ware of the late e^hth and the first half of the 
seventh centuries B.c. 

A most unusual position in Sicilian protohistory is held by 
the vast necropolis of Mulino della Badia near Gtammichele 
in the Caltagironc district. Here we find funeral rites com/ 
plctely different from any which have so far been found in the 
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island. Icis, in fact, a necropolis of inhumation combs with ihc 
bodies laid on cheic backs in simple graves dug in the ground, 
usually with a few stones set round the head for protection, or 
occasionally with stones all round the body. Besides this type 
of grave, there were also two burials with skeletons in big 
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amphorae, of the same type as the Middle Bronze Age ones at 
Milazzo and those of Ausonian 11 at Lipari. 

Most of the tombs in this necropolis had been plundered by 
peasants, but a few were systematically excavated by Orsi. 

In contrast to the small amount of pottery, almost all with 
plumed decoration, the bronzes from here are very numerous; P 

the fibulae include the following types: simple arc, arc with 
one straight side, haip/shapcd (j), suited (a) and looped, but 
all of them have a straight pin. There are aio large quantities 
of little loo{vhandled knives (/) and rectangular bladed razors 
(/), and associated with these aie some curious Little hollow 
cylinders (g, /) and ribbon^shaped perforated blades (^), never 
seen elsewhere and of unknown use and significance. Ho tomb 
seems to be later chan the Cassibile period. 

As a matter of fact, the Mulino della Badia necropolis, even 
if the type of its graves makes it a novelty in the prehistoric 
panorama of Sicily, is typically Sicilian in most of its bronze 
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types and its plumed pottery. It is only linked to the Italian 
mainland by a few bronze types such as razors (1), belt/clasps 
(i) and little daggers of‘Peschiera’ type (c). 

6. THE LATE BRONZE AND THE IRON AGE IN 
CENTRAL AND WESTERN SICILY 

At the lime when the Greeks founded their first colonies in 
the last third of the eighth century B.C., Sicily was divided 
ethnically into two large regions: ihe eastern, inhabited by the 
Sikels, and the western by the Sikans, Still farther to the west 
were the Elymians in ihe tenitory corresponding to the present 
province of Trapani and part of dsat of Palermo. 

At ihai lime it might have seemed that the boundary between 
the Sikels and the Sikans was on the South Himera riw (now 
called the Salso)* but it is known that the Sikans had previously 
spread over a much ia^et territory, from which they had gradu^ 
ally been driven farther and farther westwards by the Sikels. The 
fact is that, while all the ancient sources are in agreement over 
the origins of the Sikels, describing them as a people who had 
migrated Eom the Italian mainland, our information about the 
Sikans and the Elymians is much less clear. 

The traditions concerning the origins of the Sikans are very 
much at variance. Some of the ancient writers (Timaeus and 
Diodorus) claim that they were autochthonous, and as such 
they regarded themselves. Others, as for instance Thucydides 
and Philistos the Syracusan, basing thcic deductions on 
imaginary relationships between Sicilian and Iberian place' 
names, considered tliem to have been Iberians who had 
migrated into Sicily through Italy. Accocdii^ to yet another 
tradition, they had once lived in Latium and were related to 
the Sikels who were shortly after lo follow them into Sicily. 

It was said (Diodorus, V, f) that the Sikans had originally 
lived in eastern Sicily as well, but that, fnghtened by the terrible 
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and in&istent eruptions of Etna, they had later moved west*' 
wards, and the cemcory they relinquished was occupied by the 
Sikels. Diodorus cells us that they used to live in villages, and 
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built theif strot^bolds on steep mountains co defend themselves 
from marauding raiders. We know practically nothing about 
their towns: Kamikos, Inykon, Hykkara, OmphakI, Indara, 
Krastos. Ouessa. Miskera and Makara; only the sites of 
Kamikos and Makara axe possibly identifiable today. 

As far as the Elymians ate concerned, there are two traditions. 
One of them, handed down to us by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
from the earlier sources ofHellanicus ofMytilenc, would have 
it that they came from Italy a few years b^ote the Sikcls; the 
ether, which was followed by Thucydides (VJ, 2), regarded 
them as a locally formed group, descended from a cross between 
some Trojans who had fled from the Achacans after the fall of 
Ttoy, and the local Sikans, with the possible addition of some 
Phocians who had also fled from Troy. Tl:e value of these 
legends, as well as of those relating to the Sikans, is 
dubious. From the archaeological point of view, western Sicily 
diffos very markedly from the ease. This dive^ence becomes 
both strongee and clearer as time goes on, dll it reaches a climax 
around the dme of the first Greek colonies and shortly after. 

The evoludon of the western Sicilian cultures is so far less 
clear than that of the eastern ones, due both to the lesser number 
of discoveries and to the rather haphazard merhods by which 
some of them were achieved. 

We have already mendoned the Caldare tombs in the 
Agrigento district, which could be regarded as transitional 
between the Middle and Late Bronze Ages. 

In the Syracuse Museum there is a small group of bronzes 
from some oven/shaped tombs discovered about 1880 by 
L. Mauceri near Valledolmo in the province of Calcanissetta. 
It includes two fibulae still very close to the most archaic 
violitvbow type, a knife with a bone handle analogous to chose 
from the earliest tombs of Pamalica North, and two swords 
similar to the ones from Caldare. 

Another important centre of this period in the Agrigento 
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4 i$mcf is Cannatello, a vast dwelling $ite tentatively explored 
by Mosso, who recognized remains of huts and of coarsely 
paved roads there. The pottery from this site has not so far 
enabled us to establish very precise cocrekdons with other facies 
known in Sicilian protohistory, but fortunately the same site 
has produced a group of very important bronzes, including 
two daggers like the Caldare ones, two shafc^hole axes, four 
speai/heads, etc. 

Perhaps at some time rather later than that to which we 
should refer the Caldare and Cannatello finds, ihc Sant’ 

Angelo Muxaro culture was developi:^ in western Sicily. 

This we can regard as the counterpart of the East Sicilian 
cultures of Cassibilc, Pantalica South and Monte Finocchito. 

The best/knowQ centre of this culture is at Sant* Angelo 
Muxaro itself) which one would like to recognize as the ancient 
Kamikos, to which the legends of King Kokalos relate. It was 
to his court chat Daedalus fled &om Crete to escape from the 
wiath of Minos. King Kokalos, who was at that time reigning 
over the city of Inykon, welcomed the refugee artist and made 
him build the impregnable stronghold of Kamikos which had 
such a narrow and welhdefended entrance that a mere three or 
four guards could man it. Here Kokalos built his palace and 
collected his treasures, but Minos, still pursuing Daedalus, 
carried the war even as far as Sicily. Landing with a powerful 
fleet at Makaia, later called Minoa, he sent mcsser^crs to 
Kokalos, asking him to punish Daedalus. Kokalos, much 
concerned, decided to resort to deception, and having invited 
Minos to his palace, he had him suflbeated in the bath; he then 
sent his body back to the Cretans, pretending that his death 
was accidental. The Cretans erected a magnificent monument 
to him, and on it they built a temple to Aphrodite, which was 
much venerated for a long time by the Sikans until it was 
destroyed by Thcron the tyrant of Akragas. But after the death 
of Minos the Cretans were left without a ruler, and discord 
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broke ouc. The Sikans, cakir^g advantage of the situation, set 
file to the Cretans* ships and so made it impossible for them to 
return home. They thereupon decided to remain in the island. 
Some of them stayed on in Makara itself, which they called 
Minoa; odicrs pushed farther inland and, taking possession of 
a h^h phee. founded a town called Bngyon. 

Orsi*s excavadons at Sant* Angelo Muxaro brought to light 
an outstanding series of chamber^combs ranging in date over 
several centuries. The earliest of them (tombs VII to XIX), set 
at the foot of the hill, were smaller than the others, and pro.' 
duced pottery and bronzes of still very archaic types. The 
razors and a bronze dagger are still cypologically similar to the 
ones from Pantalica North, but the pottery seems to be closer 
to that from Cassibile. It might be thought, therefore, that this 
western zone la^ed behind the eastern one, and that in the 
west the Pantalica type of razor continued to be used for longer. 

Some other tombs, rather higher up the very steep Muxaro 
hil]/side, ae different from all other Sicilian tombs of this type. 
Not only do they almost always have rwo rooms, but they also 
attain very grandiose dimensions; the largest of them, which in 
Byzantine times was turned into a chapel dedicated to the cult 
of Sant* Angelo, measured twenry/six feet in diameter byjt^early 
ten feet in height. These are, in fact, real choloi, comparable 
with the Mycenaean ones, though, as is always the case in 
Sidly. they are dug out of the soft, chalky limestone, and not 
built above ground as in Greece. 

Some of these tombs contained a real funeral bed, standing 
alone; on it the body was originally laid, while many other 
bodies were placed on the ground around, together with an 
enormous quantity of pottery. The Sant* Angelo tomb had a 
kind of bench all round the inside. The grave/goods from 
these fine tombs show that they were in use over several 
centuries, perhaps from the eighth to the middle of the fifth 
century b.c. 
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These later tombs produced very chaiacteristic pottery which 
is altogeihei diffetem from that from eastern Sicily; a first group 
consists of little pots finely incised with geotnettic motifs^ and 
with small concentric circles or other impressed des^ns. The P(«c 71 

smaller pots of this kind are almost always brown or blackish, 
while the bi^etones, among which are some large high^footed 
cup$» are generally red. Belonging apparently to a somewhat 
later date is a monochrome red ware whose most characteristic 
form is an ovoid, wide/mouthed jar. And finally there is a 
painted ware that is evidently an imitation of Corinthian and PUics 70, 71 

Rhodian prototypes of the orientalizing period, and which 
therefore cannot be dared before the end of the seventh cen/ 
tury B.C. and after. It is with this later material of the sixth 
century B.C. that we should connect the splendid gold rings 
with animal figures incised in their settings. They seem to Phtc 72 

descend &om remote Mycenaean tradidons rather than to have 
been inspired by Greek prototypes. 

The contemporary village of Polizello near Mussomeli is 
closely related to Sant' Angelo Muxaro. In the eighth and 
possibly also in the first half of the seventh century B.C., the 
Sanf Angelo Muxaro and Polizello cultural fades actually 
extended farther to the east of the boundary dividing the Sikels 
from the Sikans in the fully historical period. At Butcra, on 
the edge of the Cela plain, and to the east of the Himera river, 
the Piano della Fiera necropolis, about which we have already 
spoken, produced the Sant’ Angelo Muxaro style incised 
pottery associated in the tombs with litde Greek pots of proto/ 

Corinthian style or of a style cransitional between the proto/ 

Corinchian and the Corinthian decorated with animals. This 
necropolis must therefore have continued in use at least all 
through the seventh century B.C. 

Near Calascibetra, in the Cozzo San Giuseppe necropolis 
at Realmesc, the Sant' Angelo Muxaro incised pottery was 
charactctisdc of the combs with fibulae of eighth/century B.C., 
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pK^Crcek type, while the rather later ones showing clear Greek 
) influence comai ned pottery of East Sicilian type raiding chrono/ 
logically from the Mome Finocchiio culture to that of Licodia 
Eubca. The near-by necropolis of Valle Coniglio, both in the 
type of its square chamber^tombs and in the style of its ponery^ 
comes fully within the range of the Licodia Eubea culture. 

During the seventh century B.C., therefore, this central 
Sicilian district seems to have moved out of the orbit of the 
west, or ‘Sikan*, culture into that of the cast, or *Sikcl\ culture. 

Similar observations apply in the case of Centuripc, a town 
which lies in a very strong position, conccolHng the valleys of 
the Symaiihos, Kyamosoros (Salso) and Chrysas (Dittaino) 
rivers, tight beside Etna. Hac were found some tombs which 
from their looped fibulae with long curved pins must be 
regarded as being contemporary with Pantalica South, and 
dating thecefore from about the eighth century b.c. Here, too, 
the associated pottery was always of the incised type closely 
related with Polizello and Sant* Angelo Muxaro. Examples 
of this incised pottery have been found as far afield as Patemb, 
on the southern slopes of Etna, though here, as we have already 
seen, they were found with typical products of the Pantalica/ 
Cassibile/Finocchiio style, and with elements showing contacts 
with the Italian mainland and the flourishing Ausonian culture 
of the Aeolian Islands. If] indeed, wc ate right in regarding the 
i^dt^hemUztd i^cised pottery of Sant’ Angelo Muxaio style as the charac/ 
Jittsftm Se^ia. terisuc element of a cultural rather than of an exhraefaettf, and 
Hatf aeUMl tize. identifiable with the Sikans, wc should have to admit that these 
people must still have been living as frr east as the Etna sbpes 
even as late as the middle of the eighth century B.c. 

To the nonh/west of the Sikans lay the territory of the 
Elymians, whose setdements were at Eryx and Segesta; while 
the coastal towns of Solunt, Panormos and Motya were in the 
hands of the Carth^nians. The most important of the material 
comes from Segesta. Here, unfortunately, we are only dealing 
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with w&st« material without any chronological disdnctiom. 

Fragments of pottery painted with geometrical motifs are mixed 
with incised pottery in a style closely related to that of Sant* 

Angelo Muxaio, though in some respects di^fe^ent from it. 

The most characteristic f^ure of this Elymian pottery is the 
stylized handle shaped like an animal’s face; this does not seem 2vj. 4 i 

10 recur in the A^igenco district. The looped fibulae, and 
sometimes the stilted ones as well (both types always havir^ a 
curved pin), arc identical with those from ReaJmesc and 
Pantalica South. We cannot, however, altogether rule out the 
possibility that in the central and western districts of Sicily, 
farther inland than the coastal zones where the Greeks founded 
thcic first colonies, there was a delay in the adoption of types 
imitating Greek ones, and that here in the west, fibulae of types 
exdn« in eastern Sicily by about yjo B.c. lingered on in use 
until the end of the eighth or even well into the seventh 
century b.c. 

Elements related to those of Segesta have been found at Eryx 
and Motya as well as at Paceco in the Trapani province, and 
at San Giuseppe laco, the ancient laetia, in the province of 
Palermo. 

7. THE IRON AGS IN NORTH/SASTERH SICILY 

To complete the picture of Sicily in the Early Iron Age, we 
should still take account of two small necropoleis discovered 
on the Tyrrhenian slopes of the province of Messina: one in the 
Uliveto countryside near Pozzo di Gotto, and the other at Rod! 
near Castroreale. Both belong to the Finocchito phase, are vety 
similar to one another, and are separated by only a few kiltv 
metres. Both these necropoleis are composed of ardficial rock^ 
cut tombs, round or slightly squared, and though they have 
neither niches nor antechambers, they often have little side 
benches. 
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The portery recovered from them is grey or blackish, and 
comprises only a forms. Little globular jugs with high, 
narrow necks are the commonest form, and are decorated with 
horizomal wheel/madc grooves or with finely incised getv 
metrical motifs. Small amphorae, caiinated cups, bowls, etc., 
were also found. 

The fibulae are not very numerous and are either made of a 
small iron rod bound with thin bronze wire, ot are of the 
fbuf'^piralled type, by now showing Greek inRuence. There 
are ornamental bronze spirals, and Rod! abo produced a little 
iron knife and spear/head. 

There is an evident similaricy to the Finocchito horizon, but 
there are no parallels in Sicily for the incised decoration on the 
pots. The closest analogies to this seem to come from the 
Calabrian neaopoleis of Torre Galli and of the Locri 
district. 

The difference between these two ncctopoleis and the near-by 
oue of Milazzo is enormous, even though one of the chamber/ 
tombs ai Pozzo dl Gotio produced a dneraty uru covered with 
its bowl, and identical with those from Milazzo: a curious, and 
at present unique, example of the mingling of two different 
rites and two difTereot cultural worlds. 

The habitarion sice belonging to the Pozzo di Gouo necro/ 
polis has not been discovered, but the Rodi necropolis corrc/ 
spends to the ancient Longane, a well/populated centre in a 
very strong position on the top of a small upland plateau, 
contxollit^ the valley of the river of the same name. It was 
already in existence in the Early Bronze Age and survived until 
the fifth cencuty B.c. 

Traces of another habitation site of this period have recently 
been identified on the top of the steep Monte Scutzi, near 
Militello Rosmarino. 

During this period there must have been founded all 
those strongly placed towns such as Longane, Abacaenum, 
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AJundum, Apollouia which in Greek dmes we find scattered 
along the Tynhenian coast, and which wae desdned to be 
superseded by new towns founded by the Greeks in more 
fiivourable coastal sites, such as Alaesa, Calacce and Tyndaris. 

We might suppose that the maridme town of Agathymum, 
ort the strength of legends which connected its fbundadon with 
the Aeolids of Lipari, may have been an overseas colony like 
Milaao. But even the site of this town is uncertain today. 

Somewliat different from the Tyrrhenian coastal necropoleis, 
though contemporary with them, is the small necropolis of 
Cocolonazzo di Mola, above Taormina, this time on the 
Ionian coast of the Messina province. This must correspond to 
a habiudon site which existed on the crag now occupied by 
the hamlet of Castel Mola- Here, found with fbur/spirallcd 
fibulae and litde oinochoae analogous to the ones from Rodi 
and Poz20 di Gocto, was pottery painted in a geometrical style 
and different from that of south'eastern Sicily, though compare 
able to pottery from the Calabrian necropoleis in the Locti area 
(Canale, lanchina and Patarid). 

Like these Calabrian necropoleis, Cocolonazzo di Mola 
seems to show Greek influences which are not found on the 
Tyrrhenian coast. 

8. SICILIAN BRONZE HOARDS 


In following the course of Sicilian cultural evolution we have 
seen that metal was extremely rate, both in the Early and 
Middle Bronze Ages, while becomir^ gradually more and mote 
diffused by the end of the Btonze Age and the beginning of 
the Iron Age, when it was widely employed in everyday life 
foe personal ornameotadon. 

The museums in Sicily arc rich in discoveries of this period, 
which cottesponds to the cultural phase ofPantalica, Cassibile 
and Finocchito. Apart from the la^ numbers of objects found 
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a Havc-’goods in the tombs, which have already been described, 
there is also a notable number of hoards and of isolated chance 
Hnds. These single objects, although brought to the museums 
individually, are often only elements of dismembered hoards. 

Much discussion has taken place in the past as to the sxgni/ 
ficance of hoards, which are regarded by some as sacred of&rings 
to a divinity, and by others as hidden caches of founders or 
metal vendors. 

As a matter of fact, right from very early dmes, perhaps from 
the time of its first diffusion, metal must, quite apan from its 
use in making implements, have served as a means of exchange. 
It is a reasonable supposition that in this capacity ic took die 
place of the worked stone implements of earlier times. Metal 
used either in the raw or worked state for cunency is the ‘Acs 
rude* still remembered by the l^omans, which had preceded 
the ‘Aes signatum*. the metal reduced to regular ingots and 
authorized by an ofHdal hall-mark. This, in its turn, was the 
precursor, at least on the Italian mainland, of the real and 
proper cast or coined money. This metal, then, cither raw or 
made into implements, was the earliest money. The bronze 
hoards of this period have the same significance as the coin 
ones of a later date when money was beginni:^ to be coined. 

These bronze hoards often include some lumps or ingots of 
metal, but generally they are made up out of used objects, quite 
commonly broken or contorted. Sometimes they must have 
deliberately been broken to obtain the required metal weight 
for some pardculai exchange or to fadlicate recasting. 

Obviously, some of the types included amongst these out' 
o&daie objects must already have been antiquated and have 
beloj^ed to an earlier dtne than that of the hoard's burial; so 
the date of the burial is shown by the latest object contained in 
the group. 

Ac other times the hoard may consist of unfinished objects 
which had never been used. 
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The large number of bronze axes of various types in Sicilian 
museums (Polizaclb, Adracio, Patcrii6, etc.)—especially 
shafo'hole axes, which have never been sharpened and which 
still retain the casting jets and cannot therefore ever have been 
used either as implements or as weapons—clearly shows that 
they can only have had an exchange value. 

So lar, not one of the hoards found in Sicily has belonged to 
the Early or Middle Bronze Ages. Nor, so far, can any of them 
be attributed to the Pantalica North^Calt^ronc period. The 
earliest hoards preserved in the Syracuse and Palermo museums 
cannot be dated before the Cassibile period. 

Chronologically they can be divided into three big groups, 
the first of which corresponds to the Cassibile period, the 
second CO the dme of the Pantalica South cemetery, and the 
third to the Finocchito period. 

Let us make a quick examination of the principal hoards, 
beginning with a list of the most significant pieces in each of 
them. 
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FIRST CROUP 

Fiff 43,44 The Monica Hoard 

This was found in i 893 at Mulino del Salto near Modica, 
and is now in the Maseo Preisterico in Rome. It comprises: 

One large shafi/hole axe (t) and two small examples of the 
same type. 

Two flat axes with bum narrower than the blade, and with 
cwo little lateral projections (i). 

Three socketed axes (m). 

Two swords with T/shaped hilts, both with broken blades 
and very similar to one another. One of them is cast in one 
piece (h), and the other has the hilt fixed to the blade by 
rivets (d). 

Three short leaf/shaped spears, perhaps for javelins or throw/ 
ir^ spears (k). 

A flame^aped knife of the loop/handled type (J). 

A broken razor (f). 

A drill. 

A saw (i), 

A small cylindrical ornamental spiral (h). 

A larger spiral of three coils (tf). 

Three simple arc fibulae, rather thickened (f). 

Three salted fibulae with rectilinear pin (j). 
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Pii 46 The Niscmi Haard 

Found at Nisccnu in the Cela di^ict, only a few kilometres 
5 oin Dessued. It comprises: 

Five flat axes with butts narrower than blades (j) and 
provided with two lateral projections, like those in the Modica 
hoard. 

Two spear^heads, one of which has four protrusions at die 
base (lb), and the other, two. 

Sword fr^ment. 

Fragment of a short da^er with nvcicd hilt (J). 

Two riveted daggers (/). 

A razor of Pantalica NordvDessueri type (e). 

Some curious implements made of strong bronze sheeting, 
one hollowed inside and finger^maihshaped (c), two others bent 
at right angles (h, d). One of these is shaped rather like a horse's 
head. 
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Ftl- 46 Bfonzts frtm the N/Vmt/ b^rJ, Hei^ of (b) 7I', fflhen to tttU. 
Sjrcnst A&mn. 


The Mahagna (JAtsma) Hoard 

This consists of one lUc axe (c) and three shafbhole axes, 
one of .which, ribbed and with a curved blade (iV is the best 
example of its type known from Sicily. With these was a 
curved speai (a\ with a cylindrical socket and quadrai^ular 
section tike the one from Niscemi. 


4 $ 
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The Polizzello Heari {Massmeli, pminee oj A^rig:nt<) 

Found nor the mountain oc Sane’ Angelo Muxaro, one of 
the most important cultural centres in the west. Now in 
Palermo Museum. It comprises: 

Three sodeeted axes* one of which has an incised hal!/ 
mark and is broken* and another still retaining the jets from 
casting (a), 

Three axes, with square socket, one decorated with lines in 

reliefer). 

An end wing axe (i). 

Some spear fragments and ingots of bronze* etc. 

The Monte San Maura Hoard 

Found on the site of the town of the same name as tlie hill 
near Caltagirone. Now in the Syracuse Museum. 

This hoard consists of broken fr^menis of axes, and other 
objects. The axes include shafc/holc types and some square/ 
socketed ones like those in the Polizzello hoard. 


The Gratteri {Cefalii) Hoard (now in the Palermo Mnreum) 

Contains eight Hat axes, slighdy Hanged. 

Two shalt/hole axes with bent tops. 

One big ring. 

Many of the elements in these hoards, like the stilted fibulae 
and the fibulae with thickened bow* the small loop/handled 
knives and the shaH/hole axes have been created as characteristic 
types of the Cassibile period, 

We have already stressed the fact that the Sicilian bronzes 
were often at this time typologically identical with those of the 
Iberian peninsula, the Atlantic coast of France and the British 
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Isles, while being basically different from ihe types diffused 
over the coniinem of Europe and the Italian mainland, ii has 
been suggested here that these typological similarities with 
Iberia and the Atlantic coast between the tenth and eighth 
centuries B.C. may be attributed to ihe navigational activities 
of the Phoenicians. 



Axes frm ihe PoUzzello bocri {Mussemtii). Lett^b oj (a) sj', eibers « 
W<. Patemo Museum. 


The bronze types common to Sicily and the west which 
are found in the necropoleis can be increased by others from 
the hoards. Examples include the Hat a>::e with narrower 
butt than blade and side protrusions (Modica, Hiscemi hoards 
and sporadic examples from Paternb, Caltagirone. Piazza 
Armerina, etc.), flat axes with wide, curved blade (Malvagna 
and Adrano hoards, and sporadic examples from Ahrai, 
Giardini, Priolo, Ucodia Eubea, Assoro, Cesarb, Leonibrte, 
Etna, etc.), and socketed axes, some with widely curved blades 
(Malvagna hoard and ocher examples from Patemd, Piazza 
Armerina and Licodia Eubea). 
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SECOND CROUP 

The Vizzifti Hoard 

Discovered in the country near Tre Canali, it passed into the 
collection of 1. Cafid, and subsequently with that collection 
into the Syracuse Museum. It includes: 

A long spear, very like the ones which characterize the 
Adrano hoard though dilftring from them by being slenderer. 
Another analogous spear but smaller. 

A little tanged dagger, and a few fibulae all of the stilted type. 
Of these, only the long spear, a type not previously found in 
a hoard, seems to suggest a somewhat later stage of typological 
development. 

The Lentini Hoard 

Recovered in 1893, and mosdy dispersed. Only a few objects 
have been secured for the Syracuse Museum. 

This hoard shows notable analogies with the Vizzini hoard. 
It includes socketed spear.'heads and one smaller spear much 
more like the Vizzini ones than those in the Adrano hoard 
(pp. 193-196); two rings and fragments of a third, and a few 
fragments of chick fibulae, not only of the stilted type as at 
Vizzini, but also of the somewhat later looped rype. 

The Santa Mar^herita Beliee (A^£enio) Hoard 
This group of thickened fibulae from Santa Margherita 
Belice should be referred to the same petiod as the Vizzini and 
Lentini groups. 

One of them is of the stilted type called the Cassibile type, 
but the others have a curved pin. They are unusual variants of 
the type known from Pantalica South. 
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With these there was aUo an armlet made of many spirally 
coiled bronze scrips like these which we shall find later in the 
Mendolico» Adrano and San Cacaldo hoards. 

THIRD CROUP 


The hoards in the third group, while still containing some 
earlier objects, present on the whole the same types of objects 
as those found in the necropoleis of the Finocchito period, or 



4S Broiaujrm ibe M/nJcliie diAime iW. Loi^lh (e) y, otittn to ftak. 
Syno/ft Miuem, 


which sometimes reappear in the earliest tombs of the Greek 
period. These include the long cacclvplated Hbulae, the oma^ 
mental chams, numerous rings, metal discs, etc. 

The Adrano Hoard 

This is by fat the biggest of all the Sicilian hoards, since it Plates 74.77 
weighs more than 1$ cwr. It was found inside a large pithos. 
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on the liie of a town whose name is not known and which is 
still largely unexplored in the Mendoliio neighbourhood a few 
miles from the Graeco/Siculan Hadranum which was founded 
by Dionysus of Syracuse. 

This hoard consists of a huge number of ingots, somcames 
made into hollow spheres but generally unformed, many of 
which still contained objects (fibulae, bracelets, etc.) only 
partially melted. Evidently these out-ofeuse objects were being 
melted down into lumps of bronze of a desired weight wliich 
would be more readily saleable. This metal, either in the raw 
state or in the form of ingots, represented alone a weight of 
about 12 cwt. 

Most of the objects in the hoard were weapons. A good 
PUicTtf twency/nine are big complete spear^heads, but there are even 

mote (144) examples of fcigmeniary ones, intentionally broken 
into three, four, or more picccs- 

There was also a large number of big sword belts almost 
always bem or broken to make it easier to melt them in the 
crucible, but which, in many cases, it has been possible to 
straighten out again. Most of them have been decorated with 
Plate 77 geometric modfe in relief, but others still have the schematized 

anchropomorphic figures. One Urge piece of armour, clearly 
Pbie 7$ part of a warrior’s breastplate, had a schematized face instead. 

Relief decoration like tliat on the sword belts is also found 
Plate 74 on the greaves, though only a few fragments of these remain. 

Th«e was alaigc number of ornaments or objects of personal 
use. both whole or in fragments. 

Fibulae were numerous, and except for a few examples still 
belonging ro the Pantalica South type, were mosdy of the long 
catch^latc variety, sometimes with a lozenge^shaped bow. 
Sometimes this was serpentine with side cods ending in studs 
of the type characteristic of the Finocchito period. 

There were seme beads of a biconicaL somewhat elongated 
Fif d. e shape, and some strongly made plagues decorated with concent 
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trie circles, which in some cases suggest that they were imitating 
CTUciform four/spiraJ fibulae. Pf^. h, g 

Some razors of elongated quadrangular shape and with 
small ribbon handles find their closest parallels with the tombs 
at Sant’ Ai^elo Muxaro and Polizzcllo in the Agrigento 
district. 



Jv/. 41^ Bionzu/rm the San Catafia (Catuxinne) h«vJ. Heiibf of (j) etbert 

U sioU. Syneuse A^run. 


Numerous rings of bronze wire, varying in thickness from 
about li to 4i^ inches, all of them broken, or with a flattened 
section, or else made from thin ribbon/like foil, large or small 
hemispherical or conical bosses, big truncated conical bosses 
with open tip, atmlets made from spirally coiled bronze ribbon; 
all of diese belong to types which we shall sec better represented 4^. t. b, e, 

in the hoard of San Caraldo at Caltagirone. g. > 

In the bttec hoard there arc also dipper^cups made of bronze Pfg. 49. c 

foil, which are similar to the fr^mentary specimens in the 
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Adiano hoard. Large basins or cauldrons of bronze sheeting 
with riveted joints were, rather incongruously, provided wi^ 
cast handies almost identical lo those which we shall find in 
the Giarraiana hoard. Some stylized animal heads may have 
been part of the omameni on cauldrons or other bronze vessels, 
or possibly they may have been the tips of firedogs. Some big 
shaft/holc axes, one of which sdll retains the drippings from 
casting, a flat axe and a few small hollow cylinders of the 
characteristic Gramrnichelc type seem to be typologically the 
earliest types in the hoard and to belong to a more ancient 
phase than all the rest of the material. 

From its size the Mendoliio hoard at Adrano seems to have 
constituted the treasure of the sanctuary or of a town, rather 
than the properry of a private individual. It proves chat bronze 
was worked on the spot and that ouvofrusc objects were 
scrapped and melted down into ingots. It raises again the same 
problem which confronted us when traces of a foundry were 
discovered in the Anaktoron at Pamalica: was metalworking 
at this pedod a princely monopoly or privilege ? 


The Hoard 0 / San Cataldo (near Caltaiime) 

This large hoard, which belongs approximately to the same 
period as the Adrano hoard, was found at San Cataldo, in the 
Calugirone territory, not fat from the site of the anonymous 
GrcekySikel town at Piano Casazzi, of which conspicuous 
stretches of walling are stiU left. 

While the Adrano hoard consisted of an assemblage of 
objects of widely different types intended for melting, or already 
partly meltod to make ingots, this San Cataldo hoard includes 
but few types of objects, most of them very much alike, and 
each group made up of a very large number of specimens, the 
majority of them being tings and bosses. The rings are very 
varied in size, with diameters ranging from i to 2^ inches. 
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They are generally made of cylindrical wire (a), somedntes 
flattened in section and occasionally ribborv'sbaped f// 

The bosses are sometimes bowhshaped and sometimes coni^ 
cal (i, e), with an inner ting or a small hole on the dp; sometimes 
they are wider and like a nuncated cone open at the dp (h). 

Besides these* there are some discoidal ornamental pendants 
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with circles either arranged concentrically or enclosing a cross 
decoration (hj i), several little chains three armlets of wide 
spirally coiled bonze ribbon a flattened disc'shaped spiral, 
perhaps belor^ng to a large fibula, and three Little bronze 
bowls, two of which have high dipper^shaped handles (<). 

With the exception of the ornamental disc (h, t) and the 
flattened disc^shaped spiral, all the types found in this hoard 
recur again in the Adrano hoard with which there is therefore 
a periea correspondence. 

The homcgencity of the objects constituting the San Cataldo 
hoard, and the perfect state of their efficiency, lead one to 
wonder whether this is in 6cc a true founder's hoard, i.e. a 
stock of goods just produced or, at least, intended for sale. 
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The Ghrratana Hoar 4 

Found ia 1892 in che Donru Scak ne^hbourhood, this 
conuined no less than 440 pounds of metal ingots or lumps. 
Some of the ingou seem to have been produced by poudng the 
melted metal into a la^e flat pan, and cuctir^ it up into sections 
before it was completely cool. These slabs were sometimes 
almost four inches thick. 

The Syracuse Museum was able to recover ilie following 
items: 

Three large spears of a type identical to those in the Adrano 
hoard; the best of them measures aai inches in length. 

Several fragments of shafbhole axes. 

A leaf'shaped knif^blade, with a long thin tang. 

, h A spit similar to those in the Malvagna^Niscemi hoards. 

A curious thick double ring (i). 

Part of a fibula. 

Two fibulae of the full/rounded 'navicclla* type, a type 
altogether foreign to Sicily, though proper to central Italy (h, c). 

A handle belongmg to a great cauldron similar to diose in 
che Adiano hoard (a). 

This hoard coo, then, is markedly similar to the Adrano one, 
chough containing some typolt^cally earlier objects (che spit), 
or exotic ones (fibulae of the 'navicdla* 

A CcUectun of Bronzes from the Noto Hills 
In r 9 t^ the Syracuse Museum purchased a collection of 
bronzes. It was impossible to ascenain the circumstances of 
their discovery, though the bronzes were known to come from 
the hills near Noto (Syracuse), probably from Noto Vccchio, 
Ttemenzano and Finocchico. Orsi thought they were found 
by clandestine excavations in a necropolis, but more probably 
they were the very rich grave/goods of one or more tombs. 
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The Middle Bronze Age 

Most of the items seem to be the ornamental outfit of one 
individual, possibly the chief of some indigenous tzibe, laid 
out with baibaiic sumpiuousness. Ornamental objects made 
with bronze wire spirals arc the commonest type. 

Ten cylindrical ot slightly conical spirals must have been 
worn on the fingers of both hands, since some phalar^es are 
still sticking to the metal through its oxidization. Two larger 
cylindrical spirals must have encircled the forearms. A large 
group of tubular spirals, each of about ^ of an inch in 
diameter and with a total length of about 374 inches, were 
perhaps part of one ot two long necklaces. Less clear is the 
significance of other small cylindrical spirals some 4 of an 
inch in diameter and | of an inch in length. Thirtydbur 
small hemispherical bosses with inner rings may have been 
buttons of the dress. This collection also includes: three torques 
of thin twisted wire with coiled ends; a huge cruciform fibula 
made with four disc/shaped spirals, one of which is missing; 
other disc/shaped spirals, perhaps odd pieces of analogous 
fibulae of the same size or smaller; two Hide omacncntal spirals 
in the shape of spectacles, and three in die shape of a bkonical 
bead; some large bracelcu, each of them made with a few coils 
of wire, with several rings threaded on it; a large group of 
bronzofbil rings of various diameters (from i to 2^ inches), 
and a number of smaller rings made of chin round or Hat/ 
secdoned wire; several small ornamental chains, discoid pen/ 
dants with concentric circles, etc. There were also some large 
fibulae, three of which were of the characteristic Pamalica 
South type with looped and curved pins, whereas other 
fragmentary ones with thickened bow, or with ribbon or 
stilted bow, arc the earliest items from the collection. 

There is also a two-piece fibula, with pins revolving around 
the bow, of a type very rare in Sicily, but which, as we have 
already said, has parallels both in the east (Cceie) and in the 
Iberian peninsula (Huetia de Arriba), etc. 
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While the looped or curved^pin fibulae take us back to the 
pciiod of Pantalica South, many of the other items, such as 
the four/spiral fibulae, the spirals and the ornamental chains, 
the large number of discs and ri:^. have parallels in the 
Finocchiro period tombs and in the hoards contemporaneous 
with them, such as those at Adrano, San Cataldo and 
Giarratana. 
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Practical Information 

Almost all the prehistoric material &om Sidly can be found in 
the three big national museums at Syracuse, Palecmo and Upan. 

The Muses Esliarv ar Lipari has all the finds £om the Aeolian Islands 
and from Mllazao, and provisionally houses matedal from the near-by 
coast of Sidly. At Palermo there is most of the palaeolithic material and 
also of (he western SiciliaQ pottery (Conca d’Oro culture type, West 
Castelluecio, crc.). In the Muses Naziomle at Syracuse there are most of 
the discovaies Ihsm eastern $icily» as well as central and southern Sicily 
(including the sites in the Agrigenio region, such as Seraferlicchio. 

Mentedoro, Caldare, Sant* Angelo Muxaio, PoluzcUo, etc). The odier 
local museums in Sicily—at Trapani, Termini Imerese, Cefaltl, Agii^ 
genio, Cela and Catania—only contain a small amount of prehistoric 
material. 

Since the collections of Barons Corrado and IppoUto Cafid were 
bequeathed or presented to the Syracuse Museum, no other private 
prehistoric collections remain in the island, and there is very scanty 
Sicilian oiaterial to be found outside Sicily. 

Visitors to the palaeolithic caves in the Palermo neighbourhood 
(Addaura, Crotta Niscemi) should apply to the SoprintaSenza elk 
Autich'te, which has its ofGces m the Muses NezhruiU in Palermo. To 
the same Sspmten^me they should apply for the Crotta della Cak dd 
Geoovesi in the island of Levanao, which is reached by boat leaving 
fiom Trapani three times a week. 

The Bronae Age vill^es in the islands of Panatea and FiUcudi (those 
at Salina have been filled in) can be reached by the boat plying beeween 
these islands and Lipari (see the official Italian State Railways lime/table 
for the Aeolian and ^^adi Islands). 

The great oecxopolds in the Syracuse naghbourbood (CasidJuccio, 

Melilli, Thapsos and Plemmyiion, Coazo del Pantano, Cassibile, 

Pantalica, Palazzolo Acteide, Finocchito, etc.) can be visited by 
car on a one^y excursion; there is, as a rule, no possibility of finding 
accomoiodadon on the spot 

InformatioD may be obtained fiom the Ssprintenieme uiU AnU't^s^ 
delta Sictlse Orientate, whose offices axe in the Muses Mezisrute at Syracuse, 
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and from the Ispettfiri «HMri slle AjttiM in the main an^aeological 
ceiuxes in Sidly. 

The Deasued neciopolis can be visited from Cela. Inibrnmion about 
afui<)uiQes in the Agrigeiuo and Calunisseua provinces may be obtained 
from the Soprintert^za iUe Antichiti at Agrigento, ot from the Musto 
Arebeehyia at Gda. 
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Notes on the Plates 


I L<vanzo, Groiu dri Genovcsi. Young d«f. (Phoio: P. Graaow.) 
Hdghi of figurt 7| in. 

z, 3 Levanzo, Cxooa dci Genovcsi. 

i Schenuiized human oz animal figures paioied ia black. (Phoco: 
Kirncr, Palermo.) Height of painted flash about a ft. 7I in. 

i Little seated figure painted in red, (Photo: F. Teegen, Hamburg.) 
Height about i fi. 

4 Ototta dell’Addaust: 

Ricual dance, incised deeply on the rock. (Photo: Soprintendenza 
Antichili, Palermo.) The man in the centre is 9^ ixu high. 

$ Ctotta dell'Addauta: 

HuDte and fallow deer; deep incision of the second group. The dea is 

I ft. high. 

On the left: a woman with a bundle, beloogii^ to the earliest group. 
(Photo: Sopriotendenza Antichiti. Palermo.) 

6 , 7 Heolithic pottery in the Sieotinello style. 

6 Vase from Naxos (Messina). Diameter at mouth in. 

7 Flask from Matrensa (Syracuse). Height 7^ in. 

S, 9 Neolithic portoy in the Scentioello style. 

i Pot from Stenting Diameter at mouth si in* 

9 Poc from Matrenu. Diameia at mouth si in. 




Sicily before the Greeks 

lO-ij The SKiuioello cuJrure. 

10 Head of a dog from Steiumello. Height just ova 2 in. 

II. 12, 13 Fiagments of pots sviib sryliaed eyes, and in the shape of 
human taccs. from Ttefbnune. He^t of la^t fragmeoc about 4 in. 

14 Pot with a human &ce from Tretbntane. Hdght just ova 2 in. 

15 Cup painted with blaok^bordered red flames, from Megara Hyblaea 
(from a waea<<o]out by Rosario Cana). Diameux 7^ io. 

16, J 7 Pottery painted with bands or flames coloured red and edged with black, 
from the lower levels of the Lipaxi acropolis phase 1 ! of the Aeolian 
Heolithic. Lipari Museum. Hdght of biggest dx^handled vase in. 

iS, ip Decorated vases from die tombs oq the lozaa estate at Piano Notaro 
(Gela). Diamerex of the bfg bowl ix in. 

20 Scroll/handled vase from Paterae. Syracuse Museum. Maximum girth 
just unda 11 in. 

21,22 Burnished decorated pottery of the Sicilian Coppa Age. 

21 Trcfbntane (Paterob). Diameia 7 in. 

22 Grocta della Chiusam (Syracuse). Hdght oj in. 

2j Local imitadoQ of a belVbeaka m the Moarda style, from Tonebigioi 
(Selinuoce). From a water/colour by Rosario Carta. Hdght 4f in. 

24 Painted pottery oftheSerrafrrlicchio style (Settafrriicchio). From a water.' 
colour by Rosaiio Cana. Hdght of on lefl 9^ in. 

2$ A beaker from Canni, decorated in the Conca d'Oro style. Syracuse 
Museum. Height io. 


26, 27 Ponery of the Moarda style. 



Nous on tU Platts 

z 6 Pot 6om Villafiati. Height 3i in.» diem, 4} iq, 

27 Poi £om Moarda. Height 8 in. 

ii, 29 Pots in the Ca^i^ccio style, fiom Monte Salli^ Height otone^handled 
vaae 5 in. 

30 Early Mycenaean pottery from the Bronze Age levels of the Lipari 

' Acropolis. Height of handled fragment af in. 

I 

31 The island of Filicudi with the sice of rhe Bronze Age village on the Capo 
Graaiano promontory on the left, (Photo: C. Cosu, Lipari.) 

3 a Huts in the Bronze Age village of Capo Graziano (FUicudi). 

3 3 Carved door/slab from the Casdlucdo rock/cut tombs. Syracuse 
Museum. 

34 Flint mines later used as burial places, at Monte Tabuto (Comiso). 

35,37 Rock/cut tombs at Cava Lazzaro. (Photo: G. Scichilone.) Length 
of antechamber shown in Fig. 35* ir ft. « in.; height 3 ft. 

36 Rock/cut tomb with a fbut/pillared antechamber in the Castellucdo 
oecropolis (Noro). Hctght of pilasters 4 ft. 3 in.; length of antechamber 
15 ft.pin. 

38,89 Painted pottery of West Castellucdo style. 

38 Pet from Monte Aperto. Syracuse Museum. Height 13J in, 

39 Pot from Monte Aperco. Agrigemo Museum. 

40 Painted pot of Castellucdo style from Monte Tabuto (Comiso). 

41 Bossed bone objects from the tombs a Cava della Signora (CastelJuceio). 

Height of bluest 6 ^ in. 
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42 Bone plaque decorated with dotted circles ^om MelllL. Let^th 2| in, 

43 Bone sword pommel from Monte Sallia romb DC. Length about in. 

44 The Milazzese promontory in the island of Panarca. 

45,46 Huts of the Broaac Age village on the Milazzese promontory in the 
island of Panarea. 

47 Round hut (A) of the Bronze A^c village at La PoncUa in the island 
of Salina. Internal diameter 9 ft. 10 in. 

48 Vase in the Miiazaese style ftom the Middle Bronze Age IcveU of the 
Upaii acropolis. Height 15^ io. 

49 Pithos burials in the Middle Bronze Age necropolis a Milaizo. 

30 Vase in the Milazzese style from the Middle Bronze Age ncaopolis at 
Mila20. 

Middle Bronze Age roclocoi tomb in the Thapsos neaopolis. 

$1 Collapsed rocket tombs in the Thapsos necropolis. 

Si Cinerary situlae and pithou burials in the Early Iron Age neaopolis of 
Lipari. 

54 Tomb X j j in the Mllazzo urndield. 

55 Ivory comb and imponed Mycenaean faience beads ftom the Plenmynon 
necropolis. Length of comb a| in. 

Cold ring with prophylactic eyodecoration Eom Caltagirone. 

$7 Cold ring with fish decoration from Pantalica. Diameter 0*^ in. 
(X '7 cm.) 

SS Gold decorated with plaited pattern from Pantalica. 
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59. 60 Mycenaean ponery from che Bronze Age necropoleis in ihe Syracuse 
discdcr. 

59 Pot &om Mamma. Height ?! io. 

60 Jug fiom Thaps«, tomb i 7 * Hdghi 4I in. 

61 Higfvfooced vase of monxhromc red ware from Pantalica. Height 

3 £ 6i in. 

62 Cup painted with bicd/figuces LeotmJ. Height 2| in. 

6j Incised basin of grey ware from Modiea. Height 7^ in. Diameter 13 in- 

64 Pantalica, the north necatopolis. (Photo: G- Sdchilonc.) 

65 The Anaktoron at Pantalica. (Photo; Maltese, Syracuse.) Length in 
^0138 ft. 

66 Tomb in the Cassibile necropolis. 

67,68 Lentini, remains of tectangulat huts on the Mcca Piccola Hill. (Photo: 
G. Pizza.) 

69 The necropolis of Cozzo San Giusepp« at Rcalmese, near Calascibctta 
(£nna). 

70-73 The Early Iron Age in the Agrigenio disctcu 

70, 71 Painted oinochoac from die Agrigento district. Height of largest 

9jm. 

7a Gold rings from Sant’ Angelo Muxaro. Diameter of setting i| in. 
(3 5 cm.). Weight 54*8 gramma. 

73 Askos with impressed decoration from tomb 9 at Polizzello. Height 
6^ in. 
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Sicily b^on the Greeks 

74, 7j Bconse hoaid from MendoUco, wax Adrano (Etn»)- 

74 Fr^cwni of grcavc. Length 7 in. 

75 Schematized humaa free on bronze M. Measurements 5 i by 4 >n« 
7fi, 77 Bronte hoatd from Mendolito, near Adrano (Ema). 

76 Speu'heads. Length of biggest zaj in. 

77 Belts. Length of biggest 16} in- 

78 CoQficdon of bronzes from the Noto hills, pcihaps the grave goods from 
4 tomb. Lei^ of Spiral armlet If in. 
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